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OPERATIONS  IN  IRAQ 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  September  29,  2005. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:05  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  Good  afternoon  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you  for 
being  with  us.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  committee  is  meeting  this  afternoon  to  review  operations  in 
Iraq,  and  our  witnesses  are  the  Honorable  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld, 
Secretary  of  Defense;  General  Richard  B.  Myers,  United  States  Air 
Force,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  General  John  Abizaid, 
U.S.  Army,  Commander,  U.S.  Central  Command;  and  General 
George  Casey,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding  General  of  the  Multi- 
National  Force-Iraq.  And  it  looks  like  we  have  got  at  least  a  couple 
of  principals  here  with  us  today,  the  Secretary  and  General  Myers. 

And  I  might  mention  again  to  the  committee,  we  mentioned  it 
when  we  had  the  full  House  briefing,  that  General  Myers  is  close 
to  ending  his  tenure  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs;  and  I 
just  want  to  say,  General  Myers,  and  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  I 
have  worked  with  you,  as  my  colleagues  have,  in  some  good  times 
and  very  difficult  times,  and  you  have  been  a  real  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  with  great  dedication  to  your  troops  and  to  your  duty 
to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

And  I  would  just  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  remember  a  time,  a  dif- 
ficult time  when  we  were  working  on  the  intelligence  bill,  and  the 
Administration  had  a  position — they  were  going  along  with  the  po- 
sition that  was  taken  by  the  Senate.  And  I  asked  General  Myers 
for  his  personal  opinion  on  this  very  important  and  critical  provi- 
sion in  the  intelligence  bill.  It  had  to  do  with  American  forces  in 
theater  retaining  control  of  the  assets  that  they  needed  to  fight  the 
war  with.  And  I  reminded  General  Myers,  I  said,  I  know  your  obli- 
gation is  to  tell — is  to  give  your  own  position,  your  own  opinion,  to 
the  Congress  when  we  ask  for  it.  And  I  remember  he  cut  me  off. 
He  said,  I  also  have  a  duty  to  the  troops  to  give  my  professional 
opinion,  and  here  it  is.  And  he  gave  it,  and  we  had  a  little  flurry 
of  ruffled  feathers  in  the  other  body  because  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  had  weighed  in  on  something  which  was — I  guess  they 
thought  was  their  exclusive  domain.  But  the  result  is  that  this 
country  has  a  better  intelligence  bill  as  a  result  of  it. 

(1) 


And  that  professionalism  and  that  adherence  to  duty  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  that  acknowledgment  that  he 
didn't  serve  simply  the  Administration  or  simply  a  position,  but 
served  both  bodies  and  served  the  executive  and  had  a  duty  to  give 
his  best  professional  advice  to  all  bodies  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  adherence  to  duty,  I  think.  General  Myers,  has  been  your 
trademark  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

So  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  your  service  to  our  country.  We 
couldn't  have  had  a  better  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I  know 
you  have  got  a  great  gentleman  who  is  going  to  be  replacing  you, 
but  you  have  done  a  wonderful  job  for  our  country.  Thank  you  for 
your  service  to  America. 

General  Myers.  Thank  you.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Appreciate  you. 

Now  we  are  coming — this  hearing  comes  at  a  critical  time.  The 
Iraqis  have  successfully  drafted  a  constitution.  They  are  going  to 
vote  on  it  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Assuming  it  is  adopted,  they  will 
move  directly  to  electing  a  constitutional  government  and  seating 
it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  political  process  is  happening  in 
the  middle  of  a  war.  The  enemy  seeks  either  to  bring  al  Qaeda's 
vision  for  the  Middle  East  into  reality  or  to  restore  to  power  a  re- 
gime like  the  one  led  by  Saddam  Hussein,  and  neither  of  those  out- 
comes would  be  acceptable  for  U.S.  security.  We  can't  allow  people 
like  Zarqawi  to  defeat  pro-democracy  Arabs  any  more  than  we  can 
let  thugs  who  ran  Iraq  under  Saddam  return  to  their  ways. 

The  insurgents  in  Iraq  know  what  they  are  up  against.  They 
can't  beat  us  on  the  battlefield,  so  they  are  attacking  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple and  us  psychologically.  They  are  trying  to  convince  the  Iraqis 
that  they  would  be  better  off  living  under  the  rule  of  someone  like 
Zarqawi  or  Saddam.  They  are  trying  to  convince  us  that  victory  is 
not  worth  the  cost. 

We  need  to  remember  what  we  are  fighting  for  and  the  nature 
of  our  enemy.  Ultimately,  Zarqawi  and  his  group  of  foreign  fighters 
want  to  do  to  Iraq  and  its  neighbors  what  the  Taliban  did  to  Af- 
ghanistan. They  want  to  return  to  soccer  stadium  executions,  pub- 
lic stoning  of  women  who  refuse  to  wear  the  veil,  brutal  persecu- 
tion of  anyone  who  fails  to  adhere  to  their  violent  version  of  Islam, 
and  to  build  a  launching  pad  for  terrorist  attacks  against  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  they  are  employing  suicide  bombers  against 
innocent  civilians  and  trying  to  foster  civil  war.  Former  regime  ele- 
ments and  their  recruits  are  fighting  to  restore  the  kind  of  ethnic 
dictatorship  that  they  had  under  Saddam.  Under  that  kind  of  re- 
gime, Iraq  invaded  two  of  its  neighbors,  killed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  own  people,  destroyed  an  Arab  marsh  culture  that  was 
over  1,000  years  old,  and  used  chemical  weapons. 

We  are  fighting  for  an  Iraq  that  treats  its  people  with  respect, 
that  practices  democracy,  that  does  not  threaten  its  neighbors,  and 
that  is  an  ally  in  the  war  against  violent  extremism.  The  majority 
of  the  Iraqi  people  want  the  same  thing.  They  are  fighting  for  it 
alongside  our  Marines  and  soldiers;  and  to  date,  over  4,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  have  died  to  build  that  future. 

Success  depends  on  standing  up  an  Iraqi  Government  and  creat- 
ing Iraqi  Security  Forces  capable  of  defending  the  country.  We  are 


well  down  that  path.  Iraqis  are  moving  forward  with  a  political 
process,  while  the  Army  and  police  grow  larger  and  more  experi- 
enced every  day.  Our  job  is  to  hand  this  fight  over  to  the  Iraqis  and 
then  support  them  while  they  win  it.  We  have  to  be  steady  while 
they  build  up  that  capability.  And  the  stakes,  I  don't  have  to  re- 
mind anyone,  are  very  high. 

At  this  time,  there  are  several  areas  that  I  would  like  to  get  into 
when  we  get  into  the  questions,  and  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
particularly  focus  on  in  this  hearing — and  I  will  reserve  my  ques- 
tions till  the  end — will  be  several  aspects  of  force  protection,  and 
particularly  the  armor  schedule.  And  I  know  you  can't  talk  about 
it  a  lot  in  an  open  hearing,  but  we  will  want  to  talk  somewhat 
maybe  after  the  hearing  about  the  improvised  explosive  device 
(lED)  program.  But  the  armor  schedule  I  think  is  still  of  major  im- 
portance to  us,  so  maybe  we  can  discuss  that  a  little  bit  as  we  get 
down  the  line  in  the  hearing. 

So  before  we  go  to  our  witnesses  for  their  opening  statements,  let 
me  recognize  my  partner  on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  might  want  to  make. 
The  gentleman  is  recognized. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  And  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, welcome  again.  General  Abizaid,  General  Casey,  I  thank 
you  for  being  with  us. 

General  Myers,  this  is  your  very,  very  last  committee  hearing, 
and  since  you  will  be  peppered  with  questions  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we,  as  the  Chairman  did, 
praise  you  again  for  the  wonderful  work  that  you  have  done  for 
your  entire  lifetime  in  uniform.  We  thank  you  for  that.  You  have 
served  our  country  with  great  distinction,  both  in  this  position  and 
in  your  previous  positions.  On  a  parochial  note.  General,  you  have 
been  a  great  credit  to  Missouri  and  Kansas,  so  we  thank  you  for 
all  of  your  wonderful  efforts,  and  we  wish  you  and  Mary  Jo  the 
very,  very  best  in  the  days  ahead. 

General  Myers.  Thank  you  Congressman  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  start  with  a  more 
upbeat  note  and,  as  you  know,  I  tried  to  be  as  supportive  as  pos- 
sible. And  we  need  to  succeed  in  Iraq.  If  we  don't,  we  will  create 
a  snakepit  of  Taliban-era  terrorists.  And  we  haven't  had  a  strategic 
hearing  since  June  the  23rd,  and  since  that  time,  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  serious  thinking  about  how  things  are  going  here  as 
well  as  in  Iraq. 

Now,  while  the  Iraqis  have  agreed  on  a  draft  constitution,  which 
of  course  is  good,  there  is  dissatisfaction  by  many  Sunnis,  and  the 
tensions  and  violence  continue  to  flare  up.  In  the  news,  when  it 
comes  to  the  improvement  and  capability  of  Iraqi  Security  Forces, 
it  does  seem  mixed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  the  home  front,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  sent  you  a  letter  back  in 
June,  I  believe,  that  unless  we  accelerate  our  training  of  the  Iraqi 
Security  Forces,  we  risk  one  of  two  outcomes.  Number  one  was  los- 
ing the  American  people;  and  number  two,  causing  severe  strain  or 


breaking  of  the  Army.  I  think  that  may  still  be  the  case.  The  public 
opinion  polls  are  not  good.  This  month  shows  that  63  percent  of  the 
American  public  want  to  withdraw  some  or  all  of  the  American 
forces  from  Iraq. 

Now,  you  can  explain  public  opinion  polls  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but 
the  American  people  want  to  support  our  troops,  as  all  of  us  in  this 
committee  do,  and  they  want  to  see  success  in  Iraq.  But  it  hasn't 
been  made  clear  to  them  what  real  success  means.  I  think  we  are 
in  trouble  in  Iraq  because  the  President's  stated  goal  of  spreading 
democracy  does  not  give  the  military  a  clear  mission.  As  recently 
as  June  28,  at  Fort  Bragg,  the  President  explained  the  mission 
with  phrases  that  range  from  "tracking  down  the  terrorists"  to 
"building  democracy  throughout  the  Middle  East." 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  several  on  the  panel  here  have  made 
comments  outlining  a  more  limited  American  role,  training  and 
mentoring  the  Iraqi  forces  as  well  as  shifting  the 
counterinsurgency  burden  squarely  to  the  Iraqis. 

You  told  us  we  can  draw  down  forces  when  conditions  allow.  It 
used  to  seem  to  me  when  security  had  improved.  Now  it  seems  it 
simply  means  when  the  security  forces  are  ready  to  take  over  a  dif- 
ficult security  situation. 

So  what  are  we  seeking  to  achieve?  Are  we  fighting  a 
counterinsurgency  mission?  Or  is  our  mission  simply  to  train  and 
equip  the  Iraqis?  If  al  Qaeda  is  now  firmly  rooted  in  Iraq,  who  will 
be  fighting  against  them  there?  Our  forces  or  the  Iraqis?  The  rhet- 
oric used  to  speak  to  the  American  and  Iraqi  public  does  not  quite 
make  it  clear. 

Now,  once  we  have  defined  the  mission,  we  must  match  the  mis- 
sion with  the  appropriate  force  structure.  The  size  of  our  force  in 
Iraq  has  not  changed  greatly  since  the  beginning  of  2004  before  we 
began  seriously  training  Iraqi  Security  Forces,  and  yet  our  mission 
there  has  expanded  from  a  stabilization  effort,  to  a 
counterinsurgency  fight,  to  the  addition  of  the  mission  to  develop 
new  Iraqi  forces  capable  of  taking  over  the  fight.  And  our  force 
structure  has  stayed  the  same  all  the  time. 

The  force  we  have  in  Iraq  may  be  enough  to  take  out  elements 
of  the  insurgent  infrastructure,  but  we  are  not  destroying  the  in- 
surgency. Senior  American  commanders  have  said  we  have  taken 
tens  of  thousands  of  insurgents — 50,000  is  my  recollection — from 
the  battlefield,  but  the  pace  of  their  attacks  continue.  We  are  build- 
ing Iraqi  Security  Forces,  but  it  doesn't  seem  we  are  doing  so  fast 
enough.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  us  there  are  over  190,000 
trained  and  equipped  Iraqi  forces,  but  even  in  those  numbers  they 
have  not  allowed  for  the  American  forces  to  be  drawn  down,  nor 
have  they  had  an  apparent  impact  on  the  overall  impact  on  the 
enemy. 

So  what  conclusion  do  we  draw?  The  elements  that  allow  us  to 
determine  a  clear  path  to  success  in  Iraq,  I  think,  are  not  yet  in 
place.  First,  gentlemen,  you  must  speak  clearly  about  what  our 
mission  is.  I  will  say  it  again:  what  our  mission  is.  You  must  match 
our  available  force  strength  to  that  mission.  If  adding  additional 
forces  risks  breaking  the  Army  or  shrinking  it  to  an  unachievable 
point  if  you  take  on  a  mission  you  can  achieve,  if  the  training  of 
Iraqi  security  forces  is  the  key  to  our  withdrawal  from  Iraq  and  the 


key  to  that  nation's  security,  this  is  what  we  should  get  our  focus 
on.  What  will  it  take  to  accelerate  this?  Who  can  be  enlisted  to 
help?  What  other  countries?  Because  I  don't  have  the  confidence 
that  these  forces  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  over  the  fight  real 
soon. 

The  path  forward  must  be  clear.  The  benchmarks  for  progress 
that  allow  some  drawdown  of  our  forces  must  be  made  clear  as 
well.  That  is  what  will  inspire  confidence  among  Iraqi  people  and 
what  will  address  the  concerns  of  the  American  people  here  in  our 
country  as  well. 

These  are,  Mr.  Secretary,  very,  very  serious  questions  and  we 
look  forward  to  our  discussion  on  it.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
look  forward  to  your  remarks. 

And  General  Myers,  I  note  here  that  you — I  think  your  retire- 
ment dinner  is  tonight.  So  I  know  you  want  to  rush  to  that.  You 
let  us  know  or  let  our  staff  know  what  your  hard  stop  is  on  this 
thing,  and  we  will  certainly  honor  that  and  make  sure  we  adhere 
to  it. 

General  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  For  me  it  is  1525.  I  swing  by  the  White 
House  for  some  photos  and  then  on  to  dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Well,  listen,  we  will  make  sure  we  get  a 
hard  stop  that  allows  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  I  know  you  have 
been  briefing  lots  of  folks  and  talking  with  lots  of  folks,  classified 
and  unclassified,  here  in  the  last  several  days.  We  have  obviously 
focused  on  events  in  this  country.  New  Orleans  and  the  second  hur- 
ricane and  lots  of  other  issues,  and  it  is  important  that  we  refocus 
on  the  warfight  and  the  war  against  terrorism,  and  this  hearing 
provides  us  with  that  opportunity.  So  thanks  for  being  with  us 
today  and  the  floor  is  yours,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONALD  H.  RUMSFELD,  SECRETARY,  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Dick  Myers  and  I  are  joined  today  by  the  senior  mili- 
tary officers  who  oversee  military  operations  in  the  Central  Com- 
mand and  in  Iraq.  General  John  Abizaid,  Commander  of  the  U.S. 
Central  Command,  and  General  George  Casey  who  is  Commander 
of  the  Multi-National  Force-Iraq.  These  general  officers  have  been 
entrusted  with  protecting  the  interests  and  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  those  very  vital  parts  of  the  world.  The  President 
has  great  confidence  in  them,  and  the  country  can  be  encouraged 
and  grateful  for  their  leadership  and  efforts. 

General  Abizaid's  briefing  today  is  based  on  his  perspective  as 
the  combatant  commander  responsible  for  the  region  of  the  world 
that  is  most  troubled  by  violent  extremists.  General  Casey,  of 
course,  will  discuss  the  situation  in  Iraq,  an  important  front,  but 
not  the  only  front  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror.  The  referendum  on 
the  new  constitution  remains  on  schedule  for  next  month.  Nearly 
a  million  new  voters,  including  Sunnis  who  boycotted  the  last  elec- 
tion, have  registered  since  January.  And  Iraqi  Security  Forces  have 


grown  significantly,  and  General  Casey  will  discuss  the  progress 
there,  as  Congressman  Skelton  requested. 

Interestingly,  one  indicator  of  the  extent  to  which  the  terrorists 
have  alienated  the  Iraqi  people  is  the  number  of  tips  about  insur- 
gent activities  coming  into  the  Coalition  or  Iraqi  authorities.  It  is 
gone  from  about  480  tips  in  March  to  over  3,300  last  month,  an  in- 
dication that  they  are  lining  up — the  public  is  lining  up  in  support 
of  the  Iraqi  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  noted,  this  is  General  Myers'  last  appear- 
ance before  this  committee  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  For  the  past  four  years,  Dick  Myers  has  been  a  wise  and  very 
valued  counselor  to  the  President  and  to  me  during  all  of  the  most 
important  discussions  and  decisions  affecting  national  security  and 
the  American  people.  Members  of  the  National  Security  Council 
have  asked  for  his  advice  on  literally  thousands  and  thousands  of 
matters.  It  has  always  given  me  enormous  confidence  to  know  that 
every  single  piece  of  advice  Dick  Myers  gave  has  been  rooted  in  his 
devotion  to  our  country,  his  respect  for  the  American  people,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

So  I  want  to  thank  General  Myers  for  his  four  decades  of  superb 
service  to  our  country,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  work  him  right  up  to  the  last  hour  before  he  changes  com- 
mand. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary. 

General,  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  RICHARD  B.  MYERS,  CHAIRMAN,  JOINT 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

General  Myers.  Thank  you.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman 
Skelton,  and  members  of  the  committee,  first  thank  you  for  the 
kind  remarks,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  you.  It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  go  through  the 
last  four  years  and  to  try  together  to  do  our  best  for  our  troops  and 
for  this  Nation.  It  has  been  a  privilege  that  words  can't  adequately 
describe. 

I  do  have  just  over  24  hours,  I  am  sorry,  just  under  24  hours  left 
as  the  Chairman.  I  understand  that  this  is  my  65th  congressional 
hearing,  and  perhaps  it  is  fitting  it  is  one  of  my  last  official  duties, 
because  just  a  little  over  four  years  ago  this  all  began  with  the  con- 
firmation hearing.  Through  all  the  national  security  discussions  we 
have  had  over  the  years,  it  is  clear  that  all  of  us  share  a  deep  love 
for  our  country.  We  share  a  strong  belief  in  the  ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded:  freedom,  justice,  equality.  And  we  share 
our  commitment  to  defending  those  ideals. 

Our  united  efforts  to  meet  this  commitment  has  never,  never 
been  more  important  than  today  when  violence,  extremists,  and 
terrorists  threaten  all  that  we  hold  dear.  I  thank  this  committee, 
I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  leadership  in  sustaining  our  Nation's 
unity  and  resolve  in  the  long  war. 

I  think  we  also,  I  know  we  also  share  tremendous  pride  in  our 
troops  and  all  their  accomplishments,  their  professionalism,  their 
courage,  their  selflessness.  They  are  100  percent  committed  to  ac- 
cepting nothing  short  of  winning,  nothing  short  of  winning  this  im- 
portant struggle.  They  understand  perfectly  what  they  have  been 


asked  to  do.  The  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces  can  take 
great  pride  in  their  many  successes,  the  recent  elections  in  Afghan- 
istan, the  constitution  that  is  being  debated  in  Iraq,  and  the  grow- 
ing capabiKties  of  Iraqi  and  Afghan  Security  Forces.  And  all  they 
really  need  from  us  are  the  resources  to  finish  the  job,  the  contin- 
ued resolve  of  this  Nation,  and  the  support  of  the  American  people. 
I  thank  you  for  ensuring  that  they  have  those  three  things. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  serve  alongside  all  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  and  to  represent  them  in  front  of  this  committee.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  General,  thank  you. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  give  one  last  little  story  about  General 
Myers  because  I  think  it  represents  his  dedication.  When  we  had 
the  fires  in  California  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  have  a  mechanism, 
as  you  know — in  fact,  since  New  Orleans  we  are  all  painfully 
aware,  the  mechanism  whereby  the  state  requests  help  from  the 
federal  government,  and  they  have  got  to  send  a  request  out,  and 
for  some  reason  we  couldn't  get  the  California  Department  of  For- 
estry— they  said  they  wanted  to  go  through  all  of  the  private  con- 
tractors, and  they  couldn't  locate  some  of  them,  before  they  got  the 
military  involved  in  this  firefight.  And  I  talked  to  General  Myers 
and  we  had  several  mobility  air  force  (MAF)  units  in  other  states, 
but  they  were  waiting  for  the  state  of  California  to  request  them. 
Finally,  General  Myers  said,  you  know,  let's  send  those  planes  out; 
they  will  probably  need  them  before  they  get  there. 

And,  sure  enough,  you  sent  the  planes  out  to  California  and  we 
had  a  phone  call  before  they — just  as  they  were  arriving.  It  was  the 
state  of  California  saying  we  don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  control  this  one,  we  need  a  little  help.  And  we  were  able  to  tell 
them  it  is  already  there  because  we  had  a  general  who  had  taken 
initiative  in  the  Pentagon. 

So  General,  once  again,  thanks  so  much  for  your  service.  And  you 
know  as  you  go,  you  are  leaving  this  position,  but  your  continued 
advice,  especially  on  this  warfight  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  is  going 
to  be  very  valued  by  this  committee.  We  will  be  calling  on  you  for 
your  wisdom  many  times  I  can  assure  you. 

General  Abizaid,  thank  you  for  being  with  us,  and  General 
Casey.  And,  sir,  I  understand  you  have  a — looks  like  you  have  got 
a  presentation  here  on  the  theater  and  the  Global  War  against  Ter- 
rorism. And  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  ABIZAID,  COMMANDING  GENERAL, 
U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND,  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Abizaid.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congressman  Skelton,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
thanks  for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  join  you  today.  I  would 
like  to  add,  with  everybody  else's  congratulations  to  the  outgoing 
Chairman,  he  is  a  great  man,  a  great  officer.  He  was  a  role  model 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  serving  with  him.  And,  sir,  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

General  Casey.  If  he  only  could  get  some  decent  directors  of  the 
Joint  Staff,  he  would  be  in  business. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  These  are  two  of  the  directors  of  the  Joint 
Staff  that  served  under  General  Myers  as  Chairman. 
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General  Myers.  Probably  most  important  post  on  the  Joint  Staff 
next  to  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  is  director.  I  have  had  six 
of  them.  Two  of  them  are  sitting  here.  So  we  don't  keep  them  very 
long. 

General  Abizaid.  And  how  things  have  gone  downhill  since  then. 
Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several  months,  I  have  had  consid- 
erable time  in  the  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  and  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  meet  our  regional  leaders,  our  commanders  and  troops, 
and  partner  commanders  in  the  field.  As  you  know,  the  region 
churns  with  undercurrents  of  change,  representing  both  opportuni- 
ties and  challenges  for  us. 

Our  troops  continue  to  perform  at  levels  of  operational  excellence 
that  are  unmatched.  It  is  a  privilege  to  lead  such  great  young  men 
and  women.  They  are  courageous,  they  are  committed,  they  are 
competent.  If  I  could  bottle  up  what  they  represent  and  sell  it,  I 
would  be  a  rich  man. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  today  about  the  al  Qaeda  threat  as  the 
main  threat  that  we  face  in  a  region  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
And  while  al  Qaeda  does  not  represent  the  main  part  of  the  insur- 
gency in  Iraq,  it  is  certainly  present  in  Iraq  and  it  is  certainly  dan- 
gerous in  Iraq.  And  while  it  doesn't  represent  the  main  source  of 
difficulties  in  Pakistan's  Northwestern  Territory  and  Waziristan 
areas,  it  certainly  plays  a  role  there. 

Al  Qaeda  has  struck  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  has  struck  in  Egypt,  in 
Spain,  in  London,  in  Washington,  and  New  York.  Its  global  reach 
and  its  ability  to  inflict  damage  should  not  be  underestimated.  In 
this  year  alone,  over  400  suicide  bombers  have  been  deployed 
worldwide,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  innocent  civilians, 
most  of  whom  are  Muslims,  have  been  killed  by  al  Qaeda  as  al 
Qaeda  attempts  to  become  the  mainstream  ideology  in  the  region. 

In  June,  I  briefly  spoke  to  you  about  the  broader  struggle  in  the 
region,  and  I  wish  to  deepen  this  discussion  by  focusing  on  the  al 
Qaeda  threat.  I  think  such  a  focus  should  also  provide  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  at  stake  in  the  region;  where  Iraq  and  Af- 
ghanistan fit;  what  causes  the  dialogue  to  extend  beyond  just  what 
is  happening  there  and  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan,  as  if 
what  is  happening  in  those  two  countries  is  unconnected  to  the 
broader  pressures  in  the  region  caused  by  extremism  such  as  rep- 
resented by  al  Qaeda;  and  other  issues  such  as  Sunni-Shi'a  violence 
that  we  are  starting  to  see  develop  in  various  places. 

Al  Qaeda  and  associated  extremists  are  the  main  enemy  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region.  The  enemy  that  brought  us  9/11  contin- 
ues to  represent  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  this  Nation  has  ever 
faced.  First,  this  enemy  is  driven  by  a  militant  ideology  that  cele- 
brates murder  and  suicide.  In  the  Taliban's  rule  of  Afghanistan,  as 
you  have  already  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  saw  how  this  ideology 
oppressed  the  masses  and  covered  a  nation  in  darkness.  No  music, 
executions  in  soccer  stadiums,  women  sequestered,  works  of  art  de- 
stroyed. The  good  news,  however,  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa 
don't  buy  this  perverted  view  of  Islam.  They  want  to  lead  a  better 
life.  In  fact,  they  don't  view  al  Qaeda  as  representative  of  Islam  at 
all.  The  people  in  the  region  want  to  lead  a  more  prosperous  life. 
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They  don't  want  the  extremists  to  win.  They  want  a  chance  for  a 
better  future  for  their  children.  But  the  grip  of  this  ideology  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Communism  and  fascism  started  with  rel- 
atively few,  but  deeply  committed,  adherents.  And  the  hate 
preached  by  al  Qaeda  resonates  with  some  misguided  people  who 
believe  that  al  Qaeda  represents  a  true  Islamic  alternative.  It  does 
not. 

The  enemy  is  also  empowered  by  modern  communications, 
expertly  using  the  virtual  world  for  planning,  recruiting,  fundrais- 
ing,  indoctrination,  and  exploiting  the  mass  media.  Their  main  ef- 
fort is  not  to  defeat  us  momentarily,  but  to  break  our  will  by  cap- 
turing the  headlines,  by  making  us  think  that  we  cannot  help  the 
people  in  the  region  help  themselves  against  this  terrible  ideology. 
They  know  that  propaganda  and  grabbing  headlines  are  more  im- 
portant than  military  operations.  Indeed,  in  four  years  in  combat 
in  the  middle  of  the  Middle  East,  we  have  yet  to  lose  a  single  skir- 
mish to  this  enemy. 

Importantly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  this  enemy  seeks  to 
acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And  if  they  acquire  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  they  will  certainly  use  them.  They  experi- 
mented with  anthrax  in  Afghanistan.  They  tried  to  develop  crude 
chemical  weapons  there.  They  are  trying  to  develop  crude  chemical 
weapons  in  Iraq  now.  They  are  always  talking  about  how  they 
might  develop  a  radiological  dispersal  device.  If  they  could  buy  or 
acquire  a  nuclear  weapon,  they  would.  This  is  not  my  guess,  this 
is  what  they  say.  It  is  well  known  that  they  want  to  do  this  and 
they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  try  to  do  this. 

These  extremists  are  ruthless.  Their  depraved  attacks  and  robust 
suicide  bomber  network  intimidates  entire  communities  and,  in- 
deed, often  intimidates  entire  countries.  They  are  masters  of  in- 
timidation, but  they  are  not  masters  of  the  battlefield.  They  are 
masters  of  propaganda,  but  they  could  never  push  us  out  of  the  re- 
gion. They  can  kill  innocents,  but  they  can't  win  a  single  engage- 
ment against  military  forces  properly  deployed  and  trained  as  ours. 

This  ability  to  intimidate  gives  them  power  beyond  their  rel- 
atively small  numbers.  It  also  gives  them  a  chance,  if  we  fail  in  our 
mission  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  ideology,  to  gain 
more  and  more  adherents  and  eventually  gain  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  safe  haven  not  unlike  the  one  that  they  achieved  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments 
and  look  at  a  few  charts  that  describe  the  enemy's  strategy  in  their 
own  words. 

The  first  slide,  please. 

First  of  all,  their  objective  is  very  clear.  They  believe  that  they 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  jihad,  a  jihad,  by  the  way,  that  is  certainly 
not  recognized  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Islamic 
community.  They  believe  that  in  their  jihad  their  duty  is,  first  and 
foremost,  to  overthrow  the  legitimate  regimes  in  the  region.  But  in 
order  to  do  that,  they  know  that  they  have  to  remove  American 
power  from  the  region. 

This  is  what  they  believe.  They  believe  ultimately  that  the  great- 
est prize  of  all  is  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  holy  shrines  there  and  no 
one  knows  this  today  better  than  the  Saudis  do.  The  enemy  will 
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then  try  to  create  and  expand  a  geographic  safe  haven  in  the  re- 
gion which  they  call  the  Caliphate.  That  is  what  they  called  it  in 
Afghanistan,  that  is  what  they  called  it  in  Fallujah,  and  that  is 
what  they  call  it  in  places  such  as  Waziristan  today.  They  will  try 
to  reestablish  a  Caliphate  throughout  the  entire  Muslim  world  and 
apply  a  very,  very  narrow  form  of  Sharia  law,  a  form  of  Sharia  law 
not  believed  in  or  practiced  anywhere  in  the  Muslim  world  today. 
And  it  certainly  would  allow  al  Qaeda  and  their  proxies  to  control 
a  vast  degree  of  oil  wealth  that  exists  in  the  region.  The  flow  of 
that  oil  is  essential  not  only  to  our  well-being,  but  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  world. 

It  is  certainly  clear  as  well  that  should  this  enemy  win  in  the  re- 
gion, they  intend  to  destroy  Israel  in  the  process.  As  they  expand 
and  look  for  safe  havens  and  they  move  into  areas  of  the  world 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
and  Southeast  Asia,  such  as  shown  here  on  the  second  slide,  they 
will  pursue  an  opportunity  to  form  bases  in  the  ungoverned  spaces. 
They  will  hope  to  establish  bases  from  which  they  can  operate  that 
are  relatively  safe.  They  will  attempt  to  carve  out  a  piece  of  the  vir- 
tual world,  the  world  of  the  internet,  the  world  of  the  mass  media, 
where  they  can  operate.  And  from  those  safe  havens,  both  in  the 
virtual  and  the  geographic  world  they  will  try  to  purvey  their  ha- 
tred through  the  internet  from  places  such  as  Germany,  Holland, 
and  even  use  servers  here  within  the  United  States. 

They  aim  to  take  advantage  of  open  societies  and  strike  those 
open  societies  when  they  are  ready,  at  their  time  and  place  of 
choosing.  There  are  many  active  jihads,  of  course,  that  they  are 
participating  in.  And  while  they  are  not  the  main  enemy  in  all  of 
these  so-called  jihads,  they  participate  in  every  one  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  tr3dng  to  cause  instability.  They  feed  on  instability, 
and  they  believe  that  by  causing  instability  they  will  cause  people 
to  rally  to  their  banners. 

In  the  third  slide,  you  see  here  the  future  fight.  In  the  future 
fight,  in  their  view,  they  will  eventually  exhaust  the  foreign  enemy, 
which  is  us  and  our  allies,  and  overthrow  the  regimes  of  the  region. 
And  you  will  also  see,  in  their  own  view,  off  of  one  of  their 
websites,  which  is  on  the  fourth  slide,  a  view  in  green  of  the  first 
step  to  achieve  an  al  Qaeda  dominated  Caliphate  faith  throughout 
the  known  Muslim  world.  And  if  you  look  down  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  this  slide,  you  will  see  what  they  think  that  they 
can  achieve  in  100  years. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  what  they  think.  Just  as  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  what  the  Nazis  were  going  to  do  from  Hitler's 
world  and  Mein  Kampf,  we  need  to  learn  what  these  people  intend 
to  do,  from  their  own  words. 

If  I  could  have  the  fifth  slide,  please.  There  are  a  lot  of  different 
ways  to  look  at  this  enemy,  and  this  slide  perhaps  is  the  most  con- 
ventional view.  It  is  a  classic  way  to  look  at  the  enemy,  by  taking 
a  look  at  the  map  and  seeing  where  the  support  nodes,  the  leader- 
ship nodes,  the  lines  of  communication,  places  where  the  enemy  op- 
erates, where  they  want  to  operate,  where  they  understand  that 
their  cells  exist,  where  they  believe  that  they  can  actively  expand 
and  somehow  manage  their  overall  activity.  They  also  operate  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  governance,  and  you  see  these  areas  shown 
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in  dark  red  on  this  particular  map.  And  when  you  look  at  this  map, 
you  take  a  look  at  it  and  you  say,  this  shouldn't  be  a  hard  military 
target.  We  should  just  be  able  to  locate  these  nodes  and  take  them 
out.  And  when  we  find  the  most  centralized  locations,  once  we  fin- 
ish taking  those  centralized  locations  out,  it  will  unhinge  the 
enemy. 

But  if  you  look  at  a  different  representation  of  al  Qaeda,  such  as 
on  the  last  slide,  you  will  start  to  understand  that  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  geographic  enemy,  but  rather  it  is  a  networked  enemy, 
an  enemy  that  is  quite  decentralized.  You  have  to  think  of  it  as  not 
being  like  IBM.  It  is  not  a  monolith  that  is  centrally  led  from  a  cen- 
tral headquarters.  Rather  it  is  organized,  more  like  a  McDonald's 
franchise,  a  franchise  that  is  decentralized  but  dangerous  and 
linked  in  many  ways. 

While  we  find  the  enemy  in  many  traditional  geographic  areas, 
such  as  displayed  here  on  this  chart  in  yellow,  such  as  training 
camps,  places  where  military  forces  can  organize,  places  where 
leaders  and  fighters  can  be  encamped,  and  places  where  technical 
expertise  can  be  applied,  we  can  think  of  this  as  the  areas  most 
vulnerable  to  our  military  power.  But  over  time,  this  enemy  has 
adapted;  and  not  only  have  they  given  up  easily  definable  and  eas- 
ily targetable  safe  havens,  but  they  have  developed  a  way  to  pre- 
serve their  power  and  their  capacity  in  the  blue  areas  of  the  map, 
or  of  this  network  diagram,  the  areas  of  the  internet,  the  areas 
where  Internet  and  proselj^tizing  takes  place,  where  media  propa- 
ganda takes  place  and  recruitment  and  education  takes  place. 

In  other  areas  they  have  hired  facilitators  and  smugglers.  They 
get  money  from  various  sources  all  around  the  globe,  to  include 
people  that  contribute  from  our  own  country.  They  have  ideologi- 
cally sympathetic  non-government  organizations  (NGOs)  that  serve 
as  fronts  for  them.  They  have  front  companies.  They  pay  off  legiti- 
mate members  of  some  governments.  This  type  of  threat  that  exists 
in  a  very,  very  networked  and  decentralized  fashion  is  the  enemy 
that  we  face.  It  is  not  necessarily  geographic.  It  is,  as  I  said,  decen- 
tralized and  very,  very  dangerous  in  its  own  right. 

This  enemy  has  adapted  to  the  environment  of  our  strength  and 
our  power  and  the  strength  of  regional  governments,  and  they  have 
developed  a  media  and  propaganda  campaign  that  allows  them  to 
be  very,  very  effective  in  organizing  people  on  the  internet  and 
through  the  mass  communication  means  that  exist  today.  This  type 
of  enemy  is  a  type  of  enemy  that  requires  not  only  military  pres- 
sure, but  it  requires  all  elements  of  international  and  national 
power  to  put  pressure  throughout  the  network  over  time  in  order 
to  squeeze  the  ideology,  to  feed  its  sources  of  strength,  and  to  ulti- 
mately allow  the  good  people  of  the  region  to  have  the  courage  and 
the  ability  to  stand  against  this  type  of  an  organization. 

We  know  the  enemy's  strategy  and  we  have  a  rare  opportunity 
to  get  in  front  of  these  extremists  and  focus  on  them  now,  before 
al  Qaeda  and  its  underlying  ideology  become  mainstream.  We  will 
do  this  through  an  indirect  approach.  We  must  help  others  in  the 
region  help  themselves  by  promoting  self-reliant  partners  who  are 
willing  to  face  this  enemy  from  within  their  own  countries  and 
within  their  own  borders.  As  we  do  this,  we  should,  in  fact,  in  the 
long  war  over  time,  reduce  our  military  footprint  in  the  region, 
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being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  first  we  must  stabihze  Afghanistan, 
stabihze  Iraq,  continue  to  deter  Syria  and  Iran,  and  protect  the 
flow  of  oil  vital  to  all  the  commission  of  the  world  and  the  peoples 
of  the  region. 

We  must  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the  region  that  we  have  no 
designs  on  their  territory  or  resources.  We  must  make  clear  that 
we  fight  with  them  out  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  self-benefit. 
We  must  also  enhance  our  own  networks  among  our  agencies,  our 
allies,  our  Coalition  and  partner  governments,  to  ensure  that  we 
are  coordinating  all  of  our  instruments  of  national  power  in  the 
fight  against  al  Qaeda. 

Our  military  forces  in  the  region  are  playing  a  role  in  implement- 
ing this  strategy  to  defeat  al  Qaeda,  and  we  have  had  much  suc- 
cess. We  recently  were  able  to  kill  the  number  two  leader  of  al 
Qaeda  in  Iraq. 

In  Pakistan  our  partners  there  and  our  friends  in  Saudi  Arabia 
have  relentlessly  produced  results  against  al  Qaeda  in  their  own 
territories.  Our  own  forces  have  fought  al  Qaeda  wherever  we 
found  them,  and  we  have  had  good  effect  but  we  have  not  finished 
the  job.  Their  leadership  remains  at  large.  Their  financial  flows  re- 
main somewhat  intact,  although  under  pressure.  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  pressure  on  them  over  time  to  ensure  that  the  ideol- 
ogy that  they  represent  does  not  grow  mainstream  within  their  so- 
cieties. 

In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  our  forces  provide  the  shield  behind 
which  legitimate  and  representative  governments  and  economic  de- 
velopment are  taking  root.  It  is  also  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  military  power,  economic  power,  diplo- 
matic power,  and  political  power  that  will  ultimately  spell  the  end 
of  al  Qaeda's  hateful  ideology. 

Elsewhere,  in  places  such  as  the  Horn  of  Africa,  our  training  as- 
sistance enables  nations  to  strengthen  their  military  capabilities 
and  to  strength  their  counterterrorist  capabilities  over  time,  and 
we  have  begun  to  reduce  our  force  posture  not  only  there  but  in 
other  regions.  Back  in  March  of  2003,  we  had  about  375,000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  region.  Today  we  have  about  200,000.  We  should 
understand  that  over  time,  provided  that  nations  such  as  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  find  their  own  footing  of  being  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, we  will  be  able  to  reduce  our  forces  in  the  region  and  our 
footprint  in  the  region  even  greater  over  time.  As  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan stabilize,  you  could  see  it  possible,  and  indeed  beneficial,  for 
that  strength  to  come  down,  because  it  is  only  indigenous  capabil- 
ity that  will  finally  and  ultimately  defeat  the  al  Qaeda  ideology. 

Certainly  there  has  been  progress,  and  General  Casey  will  talk 
about  progress  in  Iraq.  But  in  Afghanistan,  the  recent  successful 
elections  there  have  constituted  yet  another  setback  for  the  Taliban 
and  the  al  Qaeda.  In  Pakistan,  President  Musharraf  is  leading  his 
country  not  only  in  hunting  down  extremists  but  in  discrediting 
their  ideas.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  their  security  forces  are  aggressively 
combating  that  country's  terrorists. 

It  is  important  I  think  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  global  threat  that  al  Qaeda  presents  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  not  yet  organized 
to  the  extent  that  we  need  to  be  to  fight  this  enemy  with  coordi- 
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nated  and  sjnichronized  international  and  interagency  action.  We 
have  time  to  do  this,  and  we  need  to  seize  the  moment  now  to  get 
organized.  This  enemy  won't  let  us  go  home.  You  can't  walk  away 
from  al  Qaeda.  They  also  need  to  know  that  we  can  assure  them 
that  we  will  never  walk  away  from  where  they  are. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  General  Abizaid. 

General  Casey.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  GEORGE  W.  CASEY,  JR.,  COMMANDING 
GENERAL,  MULTI-NATIONAL  FORCE-IRAQ,  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Casey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  we  approach  the 
referendum  on  the  Iraqi  constitution  and  the  elections  for  a  govern- 
ment based  on  that  constitution,  the  Iraqi  people  are  locked  in  a 
struggle  between  tyranny  and  democracy.  They  are  fighting  for 
their  future  against  the  same  regime  that  tyrannized  them  for  the 
past  three  decades  and  against  elements  of  the  global  terrorist  net- 
work that  General  Abizaid  just  described,  that  seek  to  establish  a 
base  area  in  Iraq  to  exploit  terror  around  the  region  and  around 
the  globe.  With  our  support,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Iraqis  will 
prevail  in  this  struggle. 

Our  efforts  in  Iraq  have  been  guided  by  a  campaign  plan  and  a 
strategy-based  proven  counter-insurgency  principle  applied  in  close 
coordination  with  successive  Iraqi  governments  to  guide  us  to  our 
end  state.  Our  end  state  is  an  Iraq  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and 
an  ally  in  the  war  on  terror,  with  a  representative  government  that 
respects  human  rights  and  with  security  forces  that  are  capable  of 
maintaining  domestic  order  and  denying  Iraq  as  a  safe  haven  for 
terror. 

I  will  say  more  about  the  strategy,  the  operational  concept,  and 
our  assessment  of  the  insurgency  in  the  closed  session.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  some  of  the  broad  concepts  that  underpin 
our  efforts  in  Iraq. 

First  of  all,  the  capacity  of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  has  in- 
creased quantitatively  and  qualitatively  over  the  past  year.  At 
transfer  solvency  in  June  2004,  there  was  one  battalion  in  the  Iraqi 
Army,  with  some  number  of  partially  trained  and  equipped  Iraqi 
National  Guard  forces,  and  about  30,000  police.  Today,  the  number 
of  police  has  more  than  doubled  and  we  have  more  than  100  Iraqi 
Army  and  Special  Police  battalions  participating  with  us  in  con- 
ducting counterinsurgency  operations  across  Iraq.  We  have  also  de- 
veloped an  Iraqi  readiness  reporting  system,  not  unlike  the  system 
that  we  use  for  our  own  forces,  to  measure  their  capability  month- 
ly. So  over  the  past  18  months,  we  have  built  sufficient  capability 
to  begin  preparing  for  the  transition  of  the  counterinsurgency  mis- 
sion to  capable  Iraqi  Security  Forces. 

Second,  a  close  study  of  the  history  of  counterinsurgency  oper- 
ations taught  us  a  few  things  that  we  applied  in  the  strategy.  First 
of  all,  external  powers  without  strong  indigenous  partners  have  not 
fared  well  in  conducting  counter-insurgency  operations.  Second,  the 
average  counter-insurgency  operation  in  the  20th  century  lasted 
about  nine  years.  So  this  is  likely  to  be  a  protracted  conflict. 

And  third — and  I  added  some  of  my  personal  experience  in  the 
Balkans — we  determined  that  the  longer  the  Coalition  carried  the 
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brunt  of  the  counter-insurgency  fight,  the  longer  they  would  carry 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.  This  gets  at  the  dependency  issue.  We  set 
ourselves  up  with  a  strategy  to  begin  taking  early  action  to  reduce 
the  dependency  of  Iraqi  Security  Forces  on  the  Coalition  and  to 
give  them  and  empower  them  with  the  capabilities  that  they  need 
to  a  conduct  counter-insurgency  campaign.  The  Iraqi  people  have 
confidence  in  their  security  forces  and  want  to  be  defended  by 
Iraqis.  Iraqi  leaders  want  to  take  the  lead  in  defending  their  peo- 
ple. We  have  crafted  a  strategy  to  help  them  do  this. 

Third,  we  and  the  Iraqis  have  adopted  programs  to  enhance  the 
development  and  performance  of  Iraqi  Security  Forces  by  placing 
Coalition  teams  with  the  security  forces  and  by  partnering  the 
Army  forces  with  Coalition  units  to  enhance  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  them  for  training.  This  process  began  in  the  spring  and 
is  currently  being  implemented  in  Iraqi  Army,  special  police,  and 
border  units.  These  programs  allow  us  to  directly  improve  the  oper- 
ational effectiveness  of  Iraqi  units  to  build  strong  Iraqi  chains  of 
command  and  counter-insurgency  capability  and  to  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  Iraqi  military  and  police  institutions. 

We  just  completed  an  assessment  of  the  process  in  September 
and  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  positive  impact  that  these  pro- 
grams are  having  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces. 

Our  fourth  point.  Our  aim  is  to  defeat  terrorists  and  to  neutral- 
ize the  insurgency  while  we  progressively  transition  the  counter-in- 
surgency campaigns  to  increasingly  capable  Iraqi  Security  Forces 
and  ministries.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen overnight.  But  we  strongly  feel  that  getting  the  Iraqis  into 
leading  in  the  counter-insurgency  efforts  as  they  are  capable  will 
allow  us  to  gradually  reduce  the  visibility  of  the  Coalition  Forces 
across  Iraq  and  ultimately,  as  conditions  warrant,  to  begin  to  re- 
duce our  presence  in  Iraq,  taking  away  an  element  that  fuels  the 
insurgency;  that  is,  the  perception  of  occupation. 

Finally,  we  are  quite  clear  that  whatever  we  do  with  the  Iraqi 
Security  Forces,  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  is  sustainable  for 
them  over  the  long  term. 

Now,  if  I  could  break  here  just  for  a  second,  because  I  think  it 
is  relevant.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  address  a  couple  of  questions 
that  I  am  continually  asked.  First  of  all,  do  I  have  enough  troops? 
And  second,  do  I  still  see  the  possibility  of  fairly  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Coalition  Forces  in  the  spring? 

These  are  difficult  questions  and  they  can  cause  people  to  really 
scratch  their  heads,  especially  when  they  are  asked  right  next  to 
each  other.  But  let  me  just  make  a  few  points  with  you  on  these. 
First  of  all,  I  have  and  I  will  continue  to  ask  for  what  I  need  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  Today  on  the  ground  in  Iraq,  there  are 
over  350,000  security  forces.  Coalition  and  Iraqi,  that  are  in  the 
fight.  And  these  numbers  will  continue  to  grow. 

Second,  I  think  it  was  Yogi  Berra  that  said,  predictions  are  hard, 
especially  when  you  are  talking  about  the  future.  And  predictions 
can't  be  made  without  making  assumptions  about  the  conditions  in 
the  future  and  then  continuously  evaluating  them.  And  with  my 
subordinate  commanders,  we  continually  assess  the  situation  on 
the  ground,  challenge  our  assumptions,  and  make  projections  about 
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our  requirements  for  forces.  We  then  adapt  our  projections  to  what 
we  see  on  the  ground. 

The  third  point,  as  I  suggested  earher,  in  Iraq  more  Coahtion  is 
not  necessarily  better.  In  fact,  more  and  more  capable  Iraqi  Secu- 
rity Forces  are  better.  Increased  Coalition  presence  feeds  the  notion 
of  occupation,  contributes  to  the  dependency  of  Iraqi  Security 
Forces  on  the  Coalition,  extends  the  time  it  will  take  Iraqi  Security 
Forces  to  become  self-reliant,  and  exposes  more  Coalition  Forces  to 
attack  at  a  time  when  Iraqi  Security  Forces  are  increasingly  avail- 
able and  capable. 

Fourth  point.  Reducing  visibility  and  ultimately  the  presence  of 
Coalition  Forces  as  we  transition  to  Iraqi  security  self-reliance  is 
a  key  element  of  our  overall  strategy.  These  changes  remain  a  key 
element  of  our  overall  strategy.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  factors  to  con- 
sider as  I  calculate  my  responses  to  these  two  questions,  and  there 
will  be  some  tough  calls  to  get  made  here  over  the  next  couple  of 
months. 

And  I  want  to  reiterate  to  you  all  what  I  have  said  and  done 
since  my  confirmation  hearing,  and  that  is  I  will  continue  to  ask 
for  the  forces  I  believe  I  need  to  successfully  accomplish  this  mis- 
sion here. 

If  I  could  talk  just  briefly  about  the  strategy  for  success  in  Iraq 
based  on  historical  lessons,  counter-insurgency  principles,  and  re- 
alities on  the  ground,  we  believe  that  strategy  will  enable  Iraq  to 
take  charge  of  their  future.  To  be  sure,  the  next  months  will  be  dif- 
ficult because  the  enemy  also  realized  what  is  at  stake.  There  are 
already  challenges  in  the  process,  with  increased  attacks  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  attempts  at  progress  are  futile  and 
that  Iraq  can  never  become  a  modern  democratic  society.  They  are 
attacking  the  will  of  the  Iraqi  people  and  they  are  attacking  the 
will  of  the  coalition  public.  They  are  failing  in  Iraq. 

As  we  get  closer  to  the  referendum  and  the  election  process,  bet- 
ter than  90  percent  of  Iraqis  have  stated  their  intention  to  vote. 
Most  importantly,  the  Sunni  Iraqis  who  boycotted  the  general  elec- 
tion remain  committed  to  participating  in  both  the  referendum  and 
the  election.  This  is  a  significant  step  forward  from  earlier  this 
year. 

Further,  as  I  mentioned  we  continue  to  make  substantial 
progress  with  Iraqi  Security  Forces.  Today  we  can  expect  to  have 
60-  to  70,000  more  Iraqi  Security  Forces  available  to  secure  the  ref- 
erendum than  we  had  for  the  election  in  January.  And  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  elections  in  December,  we  think  that  number  will  be 
up  around  100,000  more.  As  a  result,  I  only  asked  for  2,000  more 
forces  to  secure  this  referendum  election  period  this  year,  when 
last  year  I  asked  for  12,000. 

Military  Coalition  Forces  and  Iraqi  Security  Forces  continue  to 
pressure  terrorists.  Iraqi  Security  Forces  are  progressing  and  con- 
tinuing to  take  a  more  prominent  role  in  their  future.  In  the  recent 
success,  Iraqi  Security  Forces  outnumber  Coalition  Forces  for  the 
first  time  in  a  major  operation.  A  year  ago,  that  division  did  not 
exist. 

We  lost  that  good  success  against  al  Qaeda  and  the  Iraq  network, 
capturing  more  of  their  leaders  since  July,  including  the  recent 
death  of  one  of  Zarqawi's  key  lieutenants,  Abu  Azzam.  We  and  our 
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Iraqi  colleagues  remain  postured  to  provide  securities  for  the  ref- 
erendum in  the  election. 

While  I  expect  is  insurgents  to  pull  out  all  the  stops  to  disrupt 
the  process.  They  will  not  stop  the  political  process  from  going  for- 
ward. We  are  in  a  tough  fight,  but  we  have  been  in  tough  fights 
before  to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy  and  to  protect  our  way 
of  life.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  this  fight.  We  and  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple will  prevail  in  this  battle  of  wills  if  we  don't  lose  ours. 

Now  I  know  some  of  you  worry  about  the  impact  of  calls  for  early 
withdrawal  on  morale  of  the  troops.  I  had  some  discussions  in  Iraq 
before  I  left  with  a  group  of  soldiers  and  asked  them  what  the  im- 
pact of  that  was  on  them.  One  of  the  sergeant  majors  just  said  he 
had  that  conversation  with  three  of  his  soldiers,  and  here  is  what 
he  said.  He  said  tell  those  folks  back  home  not  to  speak  for  us.  Sep- 
tember 11th  won't  happen  again.  We  will  beat  them  here. 

This  is  the  mettle  of  our  troops.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  I 
continued  to  be  amazed  by  their  courage,  their  commitment  and 
their  ability  to  make  a  difference  in  a  challenging  environment 
every  day. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  and  our  Iraqi  colleagues  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  every  day  in  Iraq.  Some  day  the  steps  are 
smaller  than  others,  but  we  are  more  relentless  in  our  progress 
than  those  who  seek  to  disrupt  it.  We  have  a  strategy  of  success 
in  Iraq,  and  we  are  broadly  achieving  our  goals.  It  is  hard  work  in 
the  challenging  environment,  but  we  have  the  best  of  America  and 
coalition  countries,  military  and  civilian,  committed  to  defeating 
terrorism  and  tyranny  in  Iraq.  Success  in  Iraq  will  require  patience 
and  will,  but  both  the  region  and  our  country  will  be  safer  when 
we  succeed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  General,  and  thank  you  for  your 
opening  statements.  I  will  go  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Because  we  have  a  full  house  here  today  and  lots  of  folks 
with  questions,  we  are  going  to  do  the  five-minute  rule.  Then  after 
the  ranking  member  asks  his  questions — and  so  I  want  to  ask  our 
guests  to  watch  that  light.  It  is  a  five-minute  light.  You  will  have 
the  yellow  light  come  on  with  about  one  minute  to  go,  and  try  to 
shape  the  brevity  of  your  answer  to  that  light,  if  you  could,  so  all 
of  our  members,  including  junior  members,  get  a  chance  to  get  a 
question  in  before  we  call  it  quits  tonight. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
panel  to  explain  the  mission  statement  of  the  President  in  light  of 
the  subsequent  statements  by  Generals  Abizaid  and  Casey,  but  let 
me  skip  over  that  if  I  may. 

General  Abizaid,  yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  giving  the  final 
speech  at  the  Eisenhower  lecture  series,  and  I  made  a  positive  ref- 
erence toward  you  and  your  service.  That  being  the  case,  let  me 
put  these  questions  before  you.  We  all  know  what  an  outstanding 
soldier  Colin  Powell  was,  and  he  set  forth  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  Powell  doctrine,  which  has  four  tenets. 

One,  the  military  operation  should  have  a  clear  and  achievable 
mission.  Two,  military  operations  should  have  strong  public  sup- 
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port.  Three,  military  operations  should  utilize  overwhelming  force, 
and,  four,  military  operations  should  have  an  explicit  exit  strategy. 

In  light  of  the  Powell  doctrine's  four  tenets,  may  I  ask  you  to 
measure  the  Iraqi  operation  against  them  one  at  a  time,  first,  mili- 
tary operations  should  have  a  clear  and  achievable  mission. 

General  Abizaid. 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  that  the  mission  in  Iraq  is  clear  and 
achievable,  and  I  would  ask  General  Casey  to  comment. 

General  Casey.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Skelton.  What  is  it,  General  Abizaid,  what  is  it?  No,  I  am 
asking  General  Abizaid.  What  is  the  mission,  please? 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  General  Casey  read  the  mission.  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  don't  think  I  caught  it.  Would  you  restate  it, 
please,  sir? 

General  Casey.  Congressman,  as  I  have  read  in  my  opening  tes- 
timony, it  is  Iraq  at  peace  with  their  neighbors  and  their  allies  and 
their  war  on  terror  and  a  government  that  respects  the  rights  of 
all  Iraqis  and  security  forces  that  can  maintain  domestic  order  and 
deny  that  Iraq  is  a  safe  haven  for  terror.  That  is  the  mission.  That 
is  what  we  are  trjring  to  produce. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Number  two,  strong  public  support. 

General  Abizaid. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  I  believe  when  you  tell  people 
what  we  are  doing,  when  they  hear  from  the  troops  in  the  field, 
where  they  see  what  is  going  on,  that  we  have  strong  public  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Number  three,  utilize  overwhelming  force. 

General  Casey.  Congressman,  I  believe  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement  that  I  have  the  forces  I  need  to  accomplish  my  mission, 
and  I 

The  Chairman.  General  Casey,  you  might  pull  that  mike  a  little 
closer.  It  is  a  little  tough  to  hear  you  up  here. 

General  Casey.  I  tried  to  highlight  the  challenges  deciding  the 
appropriate  force  levels  in  this  environment,  and  more  is  not  just — 
is  just  not  necessarily  better  in  this  environment.  It  requires  a 
thoughtful  process  to  go  through  and  assess  it. 

General  Abizaid.  In  terms  of  overwhelming  military  force,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  General  Powell  when  it  is  nation  state  war.  But 
Congressman,  we  are  not  involved  in  a  war  against  the  Nation 
state. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

General  Abizaid.  We  are  involved  in  a  war  against  an  enemy  ide- 
ology that  manifests  itself  throughout  the  region  in  a  way  unlike 
what  we  have  seen  in  previous  conflicts  and  campaigns.  Even  so, 
if  you  start  looking  at  the  numbers  of  forces  engaged  against  this 
ideology,  you  think  of  200,000  American  forces,  192,000  Iraqi 
forces,  75,000  Pakistani  forces,  which  are  not  under  our  command, 
but  involved  in  the  fight,  20,000  Saudi  forces,  4,000  Egyptian 
forces,  70,000  Afghan  forces. 

The  number  of  people  involved  in  this  fight  against  al  Qaeda,  the 
ideology  and  the  various  insurgencies  that  were  engaged  in  the  re- 
gion, does  become  overwhelming,  but  it  takes  time  to  step  back  and 
look  at  the  whole  map  and  understanding  who  is  engaged  and  why. 
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in  addition  to  understanding  the  contribution  from  our  allies, 
which  is  well  over  30,000. 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  fourth  tenet,  military  operation  should  have 
an  explicit  exit  strategy.  General  Abizaid. 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  that  I  don't  agree  every  operation 
ought  to  have  an  exit  strategy.  It  has  to  have  a  strategy  for  victory. 
If  we  think  that  we  are  leaving  just  to  leave,  we  are  wrong. 

We  have  to  have  a  strategy  for  victory,  and  the  strategy  for  vic- 
tory in  the  broader  Middle  East,  Central  Asia,  and  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica, is  clearly  to  help  nations  in  the  region  resist  the  ideological 
threats  and  enable  the  moderates  to  emerge  as  a  force  of  reason 
and  prosperity  and  defeat  this  terrible  ideology  that  has  been  mar- 
shaled against  them  and  us. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Myers,  thank  you  for  your  service.  You  have  done  a 
great  job  for  America.  I  thank  all  of  you.  You  are  outstanding  lead- 
ers and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  yours  for  five  years. 
Every  major  policy  issue  that  you  have  pushed  I  have  been  in  the 
forefront,  not  just  with  my  vote  but  my  voice,  everything  from  mis- 
sile defense  when  we  first  went  together  to  Moscow  for  my  bill,  the 
weekend  before  the  vote,  and  gave  veto-proof  margin  to  your  efforts 
in  Iraq,  which  I  supported  in  the  beginning  and  support  today,  the 
base  realignment  and  closure  (BRAC)  process,  the  allied  coopera- 
tion on  purchasing.  Some  tough  issues,  and  I  have  been  out  there 
for  you  on  all  of  them,  encroachment,  privatization  of  housing,  em- 
ployee reforms,  and  I  have  done  it  with  a  great  sense  of  pride. 

I  listen  to  General  Abizaid's  comments  about  the  battle  against 
al  Qaeda,  and  it  brings  my  question  and  concern,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  concern  as  a  supporter  of  yours  and  a  continued  supporter 
for  all  of  you.  The  battle  against  al  Qaeda  really  relies  on  intel- 
ligence. 

I  am  convinced  that  back  in  1999  and  2000  the  Army  wrote  the 
book  on  intelligence  with  the  efforts  there  were  being  done  by  the 
Land  Information  Warfare  Analysis  Center  (LIWA),  which  we 
championed  in  this  committee,  which  we  continually  plussed  up 
funding  for.  The  CIA  didn't  get  it.  They  believed  the  collaborative 
model  would  work.  It  was  the  Army  model  at  LIWA  which  devel- 
oped that  capability  that  exits  today,  the  Terrorist  Threat 
Intergration  Center  (TTIC)  and  now  the  National  Counterterrorism 
Center  (NCTC). 

What  we  have  learned  is  that  from  five  military  officials,  two 
very  brave,  20-some  year  veterans  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ai'my,  the 
day  they  are  testifying  and  have  said  under  oath  and  are  willing 
to  stay  under  oath  that  they  identified,  specifically  identified  Mo- 
hammed Atta  before  9/11.  You  are  aware  of  that. 

The  Pentagon  has  acknowledged  publically  that  they  have  said 
that.  They  also  acknowledged  that  in  September  of  2000  that  they 
actually  took  information  and  tried  to  transfer  it  three  times  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI).  The  FBI  person  who  set 
those  meetings  up,  who  still  works  there,  is  willing  to  testify  under 
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oath  that  she  set  those  meetings  up  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
were  each  canceled  at  the  11th  hour  by  people  in  the  upper  hier- 
archy that  we  really  just  don't  understand  who  they  were  and  why 
they  did  what  they  did. 

We  are  aware  that  the  identification  of  Mohammed  Atta  and  al 
Qaeda  included  four  of  the  terrorists  that  attacked  us,  that  they 
tried  to  pass  this  information  on,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to, 
were  aware  that  they  voluntarily  went  to  the  9/11  Commission 
with  this  information,  and  that  when  the  story  broke  in  August  the 
9/11  Commission  spun  a  story  three  days  in  three  different  ways. 

First  of  all,  they  said  they  were  never  briefed  on  Able  Danger. 
Then  they  said  they  were  briefed,  but  they  were  never  told  about 
Atta.  Then  they  said  they  were  briefed  and  did  discuss  Atta,  but 
it  was  historically  insignificant.  The  9/11  Commission  did  not  even 
include  a  footnote  of  an  operation  ordered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  carried  out  by  General  Schoomaker  that  as- 
sembled over  2.5  terabytes  of  data,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  print- 
ed material  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  against  al  Qaeda. 

General  Lambert,  who  was  a  commander  in  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Command  (SOCOM),  was  not  even  consulted  when  that  2.5 
terab3d:es  of  data  was  destroyed,  as  was  testified  under  oath  last 
week  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  American  people  and  this  body  need  to  understand  what 
really  happened  before  9/11.  The  9/11  Commission  didn't  do  the 
American  people  justice,  and  I  supported  the  commission  with  my 
vote,  with  my  mouth,  and  continue  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tions today.  But  not  allowing  these  people  to  testify  is  to  me  a 
gross  disservice  to  the  American  people  and  the  Congress. 

Now,  last  week  we  had  five  witnesses  that  were  to  come  forward, 
and  several  of  them  were  told  that  they  could  not  testify.  I  can  tell 
you  several  of  them  have  been  threatened.  They  have  been  threat- 
ened to  have  their  security  clearances  pulled.  They  have  been  in- 
timidated. That  is  not  the  American  way. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  question  of  classification.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
they  did  was  open  source  data  mining,  open  source  data  mining. 
We  need  to  learn  from  this.  We  need  to  understand. 

I  would  hope  the  reason  they  are  not  being  allowed  to  testify  is 
not  because  General  Shelton,  in  the  first — in  January  of  2001  was 
given  a  three-hour  briefing  on  Able  Danger.  We  now  know  that  is 
a  fact,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  because  in  the  first  quarter  of  2001  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff  were  also  briefed  on  Able  Danger,  and 
I  certainly  hope  it  is  not  because  in  March  of  2001  there  was  a 
briefing  on  a  program  called  Door  Hock  Ally  being  led  by  Stratus 
Ivy,  the  same  group  that  did  the  work  on  Able  Danger,  that  in- 
cluded a  briefing  with  Stephen  Cambone,  included  a  briefing  with 
the  admiral  in  charge  of  intelligence.  Admiral  Wilson  and  Richard 
Schiffret,  who  should  have  been  a  witness  before  the  9/11  Commis- 
sion because  he  was  a  holdover  from  the  previous  Administration. 

We  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  I  would  ask  you — you  are 
a  very  fair  and  honorable  man,  whom  I  have  supported  all  of  your 
policy  initiatives,  even  when  I  have  had  some  concern,  because  I 
want  you  to  succeed  and  our  military  to  succeed.  But  I  am  totally 
frustrated  that  we  have  not  allowed  these  people  to  testify.  If  we 
can  have  Condi  Rice  come  in  and  testify  and  provide  classified 
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daily  updates  for  the  President  on  security,  how  in  the  world  can 
we  say  that  these  five  people  can't  testify  who  did  open  source  data 
mining  and  knew  about  Mohammed  Atta  before  the  attack  oc- 
curred? We  need  to  learn  from  this  process.  We  need  to  understand 
what  was  done  and  to  make  sure  it  never  happens  again. 

I  ask  for  your  support  of  that  request. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman,  I  have  got  to  stop  here.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  that  mean  I  shouldn't  answer? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  okay,  just  try  to  keep  it  fairly  brief.  But 
go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Yes,  that  is  fine,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman  Weldon,  I  know  you  talked  to 
my  deputy  Gordon  England  today,  and  I  know  that  he  indicated  to 
you  that  he  would  try  to  help  satisfy  some  of  those  questions  you 
have  posed.  My  understanding  is  that  the  department — it  is  not 
something  I  have  been  involved  in,  as  you  know.  My  understanding 
is  the  department  has  interviewed  some  80  people,  that  we  have 
supplied  an  enormous  amount  of  information  to  the  three  relevant 
committees,  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  is  in  the  process  of  concluding  their  efforts. 

I  am  told  that  the  issue  was  not  whether  or  not  we  would  provide 
testimony  at  the  Department,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  an  open 
session  or  closed  session.  We  indicated  it  would  be  in  closed  session 
and  your  preference,  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate's 
preference  was  that  it  would  be  an  open  session.  That  is  where  the 
issue  was. 

But  I  hear  you.  I  appreciate  what  you  have  said.  I  will  certainly 
talk  to  Gordon  England  and  see  where  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  is  the  way  this  institution  gets  run,  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Thank  you  all  and  for  your  service  to  our  country.  General 
Casey,  a  number  of  troops  that  are  employed  under  your  command 
come  from  the  guard  and  reserve,  and  they  prove  the  vitality  and 
totality  of  the  total  force.  We  have  a  statute  in  Title  10,  section 
12302  which  limits  the  call-up  of  troops,  reserve  and  guard  troops, 
to  24  months  consecutively.  That  I  believe  has  been  defined  by  the 
Pentagon  to  mean  cumulatively  for  the  same  engagement. 

We  have  been  told  by  general  officers  who  have  been  there,  who 
are  now  retired,  who  have  recently  come  back  from  Iraq  and  sur- 
veyed the  situation,  that  this  statute  could  pose  a  problem  for  you, 
that  the  next  rotation  of  troops  in  2006,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  17  to  18  brigades  deployed  and  also  comply  with  this  pol- 
icy. That  will  leave  you  two  choices,  either  to  not  comply  with  the 
policy  or  to  extend  the  tours  of  active  duty  units.  Is  this  a  problem, 
and,  if  so,  what  do  you  plan  to  do  about  it? 

General  Casey. 

General  Casey.  Yes,  that  is  really  not  an  issue  for  me.  Obviously 
I  will  receive  the  troops — I  will  ask  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary 
to  take  that. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Okay. 
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General  Myers.  Congressman  Spratt,  through  the  next  rotation, 
which  we  call  2007-2009—1  am  sorry,  March  2006-2008,  March 
2006  to  basically  March  of  2008.  We  have  fully  sourced  those  rota- 
tions inside  the  rules  that  you  articulated.  The  next  rotation,  2007- 
2009,  we  are  just  beginning  to  look  at.  So  we  don't  know  right  now 
whether  we  are  going  to  bump  up  against  a  problem  or  not. 

Mr.  Spratt.  So  you  can  avoid  the  24-month  problem  and  also  not 
extend  the  tours  of  active  duty  troops  and  still  maintain  17  to  18 
brigades? 

General  Myers.  That  is  what  we  will  look  at  in  2007-2009.  De- 
ployments that  start  in  2007  and  go  through  2009.  But  for  2006- 
2008,  we  have  already  sourced  those  units  and  we  can  avoid  that 
problem,  you  bet.  We  are  going  to  have  to  address  it.  There  are 
other  ways  to  address  it  besides  calling,  using  people  in  uniform, 
but  in  active  duty  or  in  National  Guard.  There  is  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  can  do  to  ameliorate  the  issue.  It  is  going  to — 2007-2009 
because  of  those  rules,  it  will  be  difficult  to  source,  and  we  will 
have  to  work  through  that  and  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
the  future. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Several  things  that  have  been  done.  One  is 
that  they  are  using  a  lot  of  volunteers,  so  they  are  not  involuntarily 
outside  those  rules.  Second,  they  are  using  contractors  and,  third, 
they  have  used  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  functions  that  Marines  and 
Army  would  normally  perform,  and  of  course  the  Marines  and 
Army  is  where  the  issue  is. 

Mr.  Spratt.  General  Casey,  do  you  think  that  our  presence 
there,  the  fact  that  we  are  committed  to  staying  there  until  the 
mission  is  successfully  accomplished,  has  allowed  the  Iraqi  forces 
we  are  trying  to  train  to  be  slow  to  train,  more  lax,  more  laid  back, 
because  they  know  we  are  going  to  take  the  risk,  we  are  going  to 
do  the  heavy  lifting  and  they  don't  have  to  be  as  serious  in  that 
commitment  so  long  as  our  troops  are  there? 

General  Casey.  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  Congressman.  In  fact  we 
purposefully  shaped  the  troops  to  do  that.  That  is  why  we  started 
moving,  sort  of  in  the  spring  here,  putting  these  transition  teams 
out  with  the  Iraqi  units  so  that  we  can  start  pushing  them  into  the 
lead.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  the  Iraqi  people  want  to 
be  protected  by  Iraqis.  The  Iraqi  leaders  want  to  lead.  So  we  are — 
basically,  you  have  a  strategy  in  place  that  enhances  that. 

Mr.  Spratt.  That  raises  the  next  and  probably  the  last  question, 
given  the  time.  I  know  you  can't  be  expected  to  be  clairvoyant,  but 
we  know  what  the  training  time  lines  have  been,  how  long  it  has 
taken  to  get  the  battalions  that  we  have  able  to  operate  on  their 
own,  up  and  in  operation.  Extrapolating  from  that,  can  you  give  us 
what  is  a  reasonable  timeframe  to  predict  for  the  transition  of  our 
responsibility  for  securing  Iraq  over  to  Iraqi  troops  themselves? 

General  Casey.  I  can  tell  you,  Congressman,  it  is  all  going  to  be 
conditions  based,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  like  throwing  a  switch, 
where  all  of  a  sudden  one  day  the  Iraqis  are  in  charge.  What  you 
are  going  to  see  is  military  units,  much  like  we  have  in  Baghdad 
today,  where  there  are  two  Iraqi  brigades  that  are  basically  con- 
trolling parts  of  Baghdad.  You  will  see  that  gradually  spread 
around  the  country. 
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Then  you  will  see  provinces  start  being  passed  off  to  Iraqi  secu- 
rity lead.  We  are  working  with  the  Iraqis  now,  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's office,  to  build  the  criteria  for  the  transfer,  the  security 
transfer  of  those  provinces. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Given  these  conditions  and  everything,  can  you  give 
us  a  reasonable  timeframe? 

General  Casey.  It  is  difficult.  I  think  you  know  it.  But  what  I 
said  about  Yogi  Berra — and  predictions  are  hard,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  get  tied  down  to  a  time  line,  because  as  I  said,  they  are  all  condi- 
tions based. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and.  General 
Myers,  you  are  going  to  get  awfully  tired  of  this,  but  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  too  to  say  thank  you  for  your  lifetime  of  service.  We  have 
known  each  other  since  you  served  in  Colorado  Springs.  We  would 
love  to  have  you  back  if  you  would  decide  to  retire  out  that  way. 

I  was  thrilled  when  you  were  appointed  to  your  present  position, 
and  you  have — I  hope  you  are  proud  of  your  service,  both  in  this 
position  and  in  your  lifetime  of  service,  because  a  grateful  nation 
is  proud  of  you.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that. 

General  MYERS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Next,  you  know,  I  get  sick  of  constant  harping  on 
an  exit  strategy.  I  sit  here  in  these  hearings  like  everybody  else 
and  I  hear  what  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  exit  strategy.  We 
hear  it  over  and  over  again.  The  exit  strategy  is  that  the  moment 
they  can  take  over  for  themselves  we  want  to  come  home.  Does 
anybody  have  a  desire  to  leave  our  troops  there  one  day  beyond  the 
time  that  they  have  to  be  there?  So  we  want  to  come  home. 

So  to  me,  that  is  not  only  the  exit  strategy,  but  that  is  also  the 
strategy  for  winning  that  you  are  talking  about,  combined  together 
there. 

But  yesterday  I  read  from  the  hearing  that  you  had  yesterday. 
I  heard — I  think  it  was  Congressman  Moran,  who  made  a  state- 
ment that  the  Iraqi  troops  are  not  trained  enough  to  even  talk 
about.  In  other  words,  it  sounded  like  we  were  starting  at  ground 
zero.  What  I  hear  in  here  is  that  we  are  not  starting  at  ground 
zero.  What  I  hear  here  is  very  different  from  what  we  heard 
months  ago  when  they  were  running  from  the  fight.  Now  you  have 
brigades  that  are  patrolling  sectors  and  are  responsible  for  sectors 
in  Baghdad  and  other  places. 

So  can  you  give  me  a  feeling  of  where  we  are,  not  when  it  is 
going  to  be  done,  as  I  think  Mr.  Spratt  was  asking,  but  a  feeling 
of  how  well  it  is  going  in  terms  of  them  getting  up  and  active  in 
this?  I  think  you  mentioned.  General,  that  we  have  190,000  of  their 
forces  now.  Well,  that  is  a  whole  lot  more  than  it  was  a  few  months 
ago  when  we  talked.  So  can  you  give  me  a  feeling  of  where  we  are 
in  terms  of  training  and  getting  them  ready? 

General  Casey.  I  can.  Congressman.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have  es- 
tablished a  readiness  reporting  system  for  the  Iraqi  military  special 
police  units,  much  like  the  reporting  system  that  we  hold  ourselves 
to.  Having  the  transition  teams  out  and  positioned  with  and  work- 
ing with  those  Iraqi  units,  we  have  got  great  visibility  and  insight 
into  the  capabilities  of  those  units,  into  their  manning,  into  their 
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leadership  and  their  equipping  and  their  training,  and  we  see  it 
warts  and  all.  That  is  the  good  news,  because  we  have  to  under- 
stand it  to  fix  it. 

Out  of  over  100  Iraqi  battalions,  about  85,  86  of  those  are  fight- 
ing with  us  every  day  in  Iraq.  If  I  could  just  give  you  an  anecdote 
to  give  you  a  sense  of  this,  up  in  Tal  Afar  we  recently  had  a  battle 
in  there  where  the  Iraqi  Third  Infantry  Division  was  one  of  our  bri- 
gades, basically  went  in  to  restore  Iraqi  government  control  at  Tal 
Afar. 

I  was  up  with  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  went  up  to  get  a 
briefing  on  the  battle  a  couple  of  days  after  it  had  started.  We  are 
sitting  there  in  the  conference  room,  and  the  corps — the  chief  of 
staff  of  that  division  was  briefing  the  Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  the  division  commander  and  surrounded  by  our 
Iraqi  staff  officers — was  receiving  a  credible  briefing  on  a  three  bri- 
gade attack  into  an  urban  area,  one  of  the  most  demanding  mili- 
tary missions,  done  in  conjunction  with  our  forces. 

As  I  watched  this  and  listened  to  this  briefing,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  a  year  ago  this  division  didn't  even  exist.  So  we  are  making 
progress,  very  much  so,  and  these  transition  teams  have  aided  and 
assisted  us  in  that  progress. 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Do  you  feel  that  most  of  these  forces 
that  we  are  training  have  a  loyalty,  not  to  us,  but  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  process  that  we  are  doing  and  that  it  is  not  heav- 
ily infiltrated  by  the  insurgents? 

General  Casey.  That  is  a  great  question.  On  the  Army  side,  I 
think  we  are  not  doing  badly.  We  expect  that  there  is  infiltration, 
that  we  just  can't  prevent  it  completely.  There  is  a  vetting  process. 
But  on  the  Army  side  I  think  we  are  doing  all  right.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent story  on  the  police  side.  The  police  are  recruited  locally,  and 
their  loyalties  tend  to  be  more  local. 

We  just  had  a  situation  in  Basra,  where  as  we  looked  into  it,  we 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  police,  their  loyalties  went  first  to 
their  militia  leader  and  second  to  the  chief  of  police.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem. We  are  working  with  the  Minister  of  Interior  (MOD  to  try  to 
sort  that  out. 

So  it  is  a  challenge,  it  is  something  we  are  conscious  of.  It  is 
something  we  are  consciously  working  on.  It  is  not  something  we 
will  have — that  right  now  we  see  as  having  a  catastrophic  effect, 
but  it  is  something  we  must  pay  attention  to  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Excuse  me,  did  someone  else — okay.  General  Myers 
is  going  to  have  to  leave  in  about  two  minutes,  so  if  you  have  a 
direct  question  for  him,  that  would  be  good. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Just  like  the  rest  of  us,  thank  you  so  much.  General, 
for  your  service  to  our  country.  We  are  proud  of  the  service  that 
you  gave  this  great  country. 

General  Myers.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Whoever  wants  to  answer  this  question. 

You  know,  despite  the  United  States  negotiations  and  offers  of 
assistance  from  the  international  community,  it  still  seems  that  we 
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have  a  severe  problem  with  foreign  fighters  pouring  into  Iraq.  As 
we  all  know,  this  is  an  especially  critical  issue  with  the  upcoming 
votes  on  the  Iraqi  constitution  and  the  elections  of  the  Iraqi  Na- 
tional Assembly  members. 

But  despite  all  the  rhetoric  and  what  we  hear,  what  is  being 
done  to  stem  this  flow  of  Iraqi  foreign  fighters  coming  in,  and  does 
anybody  have  the  responsibilities  for  this  specific  mission? 

On  another  related  issue,  what  is  the  status  of  the  abandoned 
munitions  in  Iraq  or  the  foreign  fighters  coming  in  with  their  own 
ammunition,  or  did  they  come  to  certain  places  where  this  ammu- 
nition is  stored  and  then  utilize  it?  Because  this  seems  to  be  an  on- 
going problem.  Can  somebody  respond  to  that  question? 

General  Casey.  I  can  take  inside  and  maybe  General  Abizaid  can 
take  outside.  You  are  exactly  right.  We  recognized  this  back  in  the 
spring  and  have  had  a  concerted  effort  with  the  objective  of  restor- 
ing Iraqi  control  to  that  S)rrian  border  here  before  the  elections. 
The  operation  in  Tal  Afar  was  a  part  of  that.  Tal  Afar  was  a  for- 
eign fighter  and  insurgent  base  area  and  a  transit  point  from  Syria 
into  the  Mosul  area.  We  moved  forces  up  there  in  June,  and  so  we 
are  starting  up  there. 

I  think  you  probably  also  read  about  the  Euphrates  Valley.  That 
is  the  other  main  transit  zone.  We  are  working  our  way  up  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley.  But,  again,  we  have  taken  exactly  what  you  said 
as  our  mission  last  spring.  We  have  to  stop  or  significantly  disrupt 
the  flow  of  the  suicide  bombers  and  foreign  fighters  coming  into 
Iraq. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  flood.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear  about  that. 
I  mean,  the  number,  the  range  is  150 — in  the  range  of  around  150. 
I  don't  want  to  get  much  more  specific  than  that  in  this  forum,  so 
a  month.  So  it  is  something  that  we 

Mr.  Hefley.  General  Casey,  pardon  me  a  moment. 

General  Myers,  thank  you  for  your  support. 

General  Myers.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Hefley.  General  Casey,  I  apologize.  When  you  get  ready  to 
retire  and  after  you  finish  this  job,  we  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

General  Casey.  Thank  you. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  let  me  add  to  that.  As  well  you 
know,  we  are  pretty  specific  when  the  mission  is  inside  of  Iraq 
General  Casey  has  got  it.  But  I  wouldn't  use  the  term  "pouring 
across"  as  one  that  is  appropriate  for  what  is  happening  on  the  bor- 
der. 150  to  200  people  coming  across  the  border  is  not  what  I  would 
necessarily  term  as  pouring  across. 

I  would  say  that  this  150  to  200  people  coming  across  are  very, 
very  dangerous  because  they  are  recruited  throughout  the  Arab 
world,  primarily  in  the  al  Qaeda  network.  This  is  where  al  Qaeda 
makes  its  big  impact  inside  General  Casey's  battle  space,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  especially  the  intelligence  community,  have  got  to  gain 
much  more  visibility  on  where  they  are  coming  from. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  there  used  to  be  fairly  large  numbers 
coming  from,  percentagewise,  coming  from  Saudi  Arabia.  We  know 
that  the  Saudis  have  put  a  lot  of  pressure  inside  their  own  country 
to  keep  people  from  moving  up  into  Syria,  where  they  make  their 
crossing. 
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It  was  interesting  to  me  that  as  the  Saudis  put  pressure  on  peo- 
ple at  home  to  keep  from  moving  up  into  the  Syrian  area,  that  al 
Qaeda  then  started  to  recruit  from  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Libya.  So  the  ability  of  the  network  to  see  across  borders,  to  recruit 
people  on  the  Internet  through  various  other  methodologies  that 
they  have  is  something  that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  help  General 
Casey  with. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  we  couldn't  have — we  know  where  they  are  com- 
ing from.  Am  I  correct,  using  the  Sj^rian  border,  or  do  they  come 
from  different  areas  where  we  cannot  have  a  permanent  process  to 
track  them  down  as  they  come  in? 

General  Casey.  That  is  what  we  are  building  for.  In  fact  what 
you  see  up  in  the  north  is  a  model  that  we  intend  to  put  in  the 
center  of  the  country:  The  Iraqi  border  guard  brigade  backed  up  by 
an  Iraqi  army  division  backed  up  by  a  coalition  brigade.  That  is  the 
type  of  layering  that  we  intend  to  put  in  place  along  that  Syrian 
border. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  But  are  they  coming  in  armed  or  do  they  come  in  to 
get  the  ammunition  that  is  stored  someplace  in  Iraq? 

General  Casey.  Congressman,  there  is  enough  ammunition  and 
weapons  in  Iraq  that  they  don't  need  to  bring  it  in  with  them.  In 
fact,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  it  more  difficult  to  pick 
them  up,  because  they  do  come  in  unarmed,  pass,  either  pass 
through  normal  border  points  by  bribing  their  way  in  or  pass  the 
open  desert  with  the  assistance  of  a  facilitator. 

You  are  on  exactly  the  right  track  here.  We  are  too,  and  we  are 
working  with  the  Iraqis,  again,  to  restore  Iraqi  control  to  that  Syr- 
ian border  here  prior  to  the  elections. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  for 
too  many  years  as  a  junior  member  waiting  forever  for  my  turn  to 
come,  so  I  will  now  give  my  time  to  Dr.  Schwarz. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  yielding 
me  his  time. 

My  question,  having  to  do  with  close  air  support,  are  there  any 
A-lO's  in  theater  in  Iraq  right  now? 

General  Abizaid.  We  have  A-lO's  in  theater  that  are  stationed 
in  Afghanistan. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  They  are  in  Afghanistan,  they  are  not  in  Iraq? 

General  Abizaid.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  So  the  next,  the  follow-up  question  would  be,  if  the 
Army,  at  least  the  people  with  the  boots  on  the  ground  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  like  the  A-lO's  as  much  as  they  do,  the  fire  power.  Gat- 
ling  gun,  the  lightning  pods,  their  ability  to  assist,  especially  in 
urban  warfare — just  a  very  friendly  question — why  are  there  not 
A-lO's  in  theater  in  Iraq  being  used  for  close  air  support? 

General  Casey.  I  will  take  that  question.  Congressman.  Frankly, 
none  of  my  subordinates  have  raised  that  and  asked  for  it.  But 
based  on  your  question  here,  I  will  go  back  and  have  a  look  at  it. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  The  genesis  of  the  question  was  from  individuals 
who  were  serving  in  Iraq,  especially  serving  out  in  Al  Anbar.  So 
the  question  is  academic  from  my  standpoint.  I  am  just  passing  it 
on. 
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General  Casey.  There  is  plenty  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  air  sup- 
port available  out  there,  just  not  particularly  A-lO's.  But  I  will  go 
back  and  look  at  it. 

Dr.  SCHWARZ.  Is  it  your  spin  that  F-16s  or  C-131s  or  gunships 
or  rotary  wing  aircraft  can  supply  equal  fire  power  for  equal  effi- 
ciency for  close-in  air  support? 

General  Casey.  They  can  provide  support  in  the  environment 
that  we  are  operating  in  for  sure.  But  I  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

Dr.  ScHWARZ.  Thank  you.  One  other  comment — and  this  is  a 
compliment  to  whomever  in  the  Defense  Department  that  did  this. 
About  3  months  ago,  we  found  that  AM  General  in  South  Bend,  In- 
diana was  producing  only  28  Humvee  chassis  daily,  4  days  a  week, 
and  half  that  many  on  Fridays.  That  point  was  brought  up  to  indi- 
viduals who  were  testifjdng  before  the  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  say  now,  with  the  request  of  DOD,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  Local  at 
AM  General,  that  they  are  now  up  to  50  chassis  a  day  and  250  a 
week,  and  I  thank  you. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  the 
A-lO's  that  are  working  in  Afghanistan  are  because  of  the  legs  on 
the  aircraft,  the  capability  of  the  aircraft.  It  has  been  employed  in 
an  extremely  useful  fashion  there. 

We  will  get  back  to  you  for  the  record  by  asking  the  coalition 
forces  air  component  commander  why  the  choices  of  platforms  have 
been  the  way  that  they  have  been.  If  I  were  to  venture  a  guess, 
I  would  say  the  limited  number  of  A-10  platforms  is  best  used  in 
Afghanistan  because  of  the  large  number  of  rotary  wing  platforms 
that  the  Marines  and  Army  forces  have  to  be  able  to  call  upon. 

Dr.  SCHWARZ.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  52.1 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  the  panel- 
ists. General  Casey  had  mentioned  9/11,  and  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  having  some  difficul- 
ties around  the  world  is  because  of  the  way  we  went  about  getting 
into  this  war  in  the  first  place  where  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  country  presented  that  they  had — Saddam  Hussein  had  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  our 
intelligence  is  not  exactly  accurate,  the  intelligence,  in  fact,  may 
have  been  cherry  picked  or  distorted  a  little  bit.  I  make  the  point 
because  we  lost  over  100  people  in  Massachusetts.  9/11  does  not 
mean  that  we  don't  make  strategic  decisions  about  what  we  do 
around  the  world  and  how  we  do  them. 

There  are  always  some  comments  that  have  been  made  relative 
to  an  exit  strategy.  General  Abizaid,  I  think,  mentioned  that.  You 
know,  in  the  spring  of  1999,  Governor  Bush,  then  a  candidate  for 
President,  had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  exit  strategy. 
Governor  Bush  said,  and  I  quote,  victory  means  exit  strategy. 

It  is  important  for  the  President  to  explain  to  us  what  that  exit 
strategy  is.  I  don't  think  it  is  reasonable — or  unreasonable  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  ask  what  the  timetable  would  be  to  train 
Iraqi  security  forces,  since  General  Petraeus  has  been  at  it  now 
since  June  and  we  have  a  general  idea  of  how  it  is  going.  I  don't 
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think  it  is  asking  too  much  to  talk  about  an  exit  strategy,  which 
is  training  the  troops. 

But,  General  Abizaid,  you  also  spoke  about  deepening  the  discus- 
sion about  the  struggle  in  the  region  that  is  caused  by  extremism. 
Last  month  I  participated  in  a  10-day  fact-finding  mission  to  the 
Middle  East  to  explore  our  Nation's  counterterrorism  efforts  there. 
My  most  recent  trip  confirmed  that  Iraq  remains  a  central  compo- 
nent of  our  relations  in  the  Muslim  world.  Our  actions  in  Iraq  were 
the  primary  discussion  point  with  foreign  officials  in  the  Middle 
East  and  on  their  minds  and  something  that  they  raised  as  a  con- 
cern, relative  to  a  negative  perception  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld,  in  September  of  2003,  you  asked  senior  com- 
manders whether  we  are  capturing,  killing  or  deterring  or  dissuad- 
ing more  terrorists  every  day  than  the  terrorists  are  recruiting, 
training  and  deploying  against  us.  The  reality  of  this  war  is  that 
it  seems  we  are  creating  new  terrorists  and  creating  a  negative 
public  image  of  the  United  States  in  the  Muslim  world. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Porter  Goss,  re- 
cently stated  Islamic  extremists  are  exploiting  the  Iraqi  conflict  to 
recruit  new  anti-U.S.  jihadists.  I  will  argue  that  we  need  to  clearly 
define  an  exit  strategy  simply  to  state  publicly  and  firmly  that  we 
don't  intend  a  permanent  military  occupation  in  Iraq.  I  still  believe 
that  that  part  of  the  equation  is  to  let  the  Iraqi  people  know  that 
we  don't  intend  permanent  occupation  of  the  country.  Right  now  it 
seems  to  me  that  Iraq  is  at  best  a  distraction  and  at  worst  counter- 
productive to  our  struggle  against  violent  extremism. 

So  I  think  how  we  go  about  this  is  extremely  important.  What 
we  say  publicly  around  the  world  is  extremely  important.  Unfortu- 
nately, conversations  that  our  delegation  had  with  officials  in  the 
Middle  East  only  confirm  this  belief. 

I  am  interested,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  the  answer  to  the  question 
is,  whether  or  not  there  are  more  terrorists  today.  There  certainly 
appear  to  be  more  terrorist  attacks  in  the  years  since  9/11  than  be- 
fore 9/11.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  doing  in  our  effort  to  stop 
the  creation  of  more  terrorists  in  the  world,  and  how  does  our  Iraq 
policy — how  is  that  involved  in  that  equation? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
important  for  the  people  of  Iraq,  and  indeed  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  understand  very  clearly  that  the  United  States  and,  in- 
deed, coalition  forces,  have  no  intention  of  permanently  occupying 
that  part  of  the  world.  We  simply  don't. 

There  are,  without  question,  people  who  are  saying  we  do,  and 
that  we  are  there  for  oil,  or  that  we  are  there  for  some  other  rea- 
son. The  propaganda  is  effective,  and  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Middle 
East  believe  that,  inaccurately  believe  it.  There  are  networks  like 
Al  Jazeera  that  promote  that  type  of  a  view. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  the  aggressive  media  effort  that 
the  al  Qaeda  network  and  insurgents  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
moting. 

I  think  that  you  are  right  that  we  do  need  to  keep  pointing  that 
out,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  truth.  We  have  not  had  discus- 
sions with  anybody  in  Iraq  during  the  past  several  years  about 
having  a  permanent  presence  there.  We  have  had  Iraqis  come  to 
us,  like  President  Talabani  did  recently,  and  saying  that  it  is  im- 
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portant,  he  believes,  that  the  United  States  have  some  residual 
presence  to  help  deter  the  Iranians  or  Syrians  or  neighbors,  but  we 
have  not  raised  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Anyone  else  want  to  comment? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  We  have  a  stop  light  here,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Ryun. 

Mr.  Ryun.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary, 
thank  you  for  being  here  today,  and  thank  you  for  taking  time  for 
our  questions. 

My  question  relates  to  the  2005  authorization  and  a  particular 
report  that  we  have  requested  regarding  the  feasibilities  of  a  dedi- 
cated support  mission  team  when  you  get  into  operations  much  like 
we  did  in  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita.  It  is  not  intended  to  be — 
in  a  sense  it  is  a  dedicated  force  to  deal  with  homeland  security, 
but  really  deal  with  rescue  operations,  a  report  that  was  due  April 
1st.  We  are  just  simply  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  a  follow-up  on 
that. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  give  me  an  answer  today,  but  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  someone  could  come  back  to  my  office  and  help  me 
out  with  a  response  to  that.  I  think  it  is  relevant,  especially  in  light 
of  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  with  Katrina  and  Rita. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman,  I  will  get  my  head  into  it. 
We  will  get  back  to  you  promptly.  I  would  only  say  that  the 
Katrina  and  Rita  hurricane  events  have,  in  a  great  many  ways,  un- 
derlined the  importance  of  what  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
several  years  ago  in  setting  up  our  Northern  Command  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  establishing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Homeland  Defense.  One  of  your  former  colleagues,  Paul  McHale, 
serves  in  that  post. 

Also,  the  initiative  we  took  to  establish  some  standing  joint  head- 
quarters that  were  in  being  and  could  instantaneously  be  deployed 
to  a  problem  area.  We  did  not  do  it  thinking  about  Katrina  or  Rita. 
We  did  it  thinking  about  a  conceivable  terrorist  attack  in  the 
United  States  or  somewhere  else  around  the  world  where  we  need- 
ed that  standing  capability.  It  came  about  because  I  remembered, 
when  I  was  interviewing  an  admiral,  who  was  the  head  of  the  air 
war  for  Kosovo — he  pointed  out  that  the  Kosovo  air  war  lasted  78 
days,  and  by  the  time  it  ended  they  had  only  fulfilled  their  quota 
in  their  headquarters  to  about  70  percent,  and  is  telling  me,  basi- 
cally, you  have  to  have  standing  capabilities  like  that.  You  are 
quite  right. 

Mr.  Ryun.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  ask 
that  question.  I  mean,  we  are  dealing  not  just  with  Hurricane 
Katrina  and  Rita,  but  potentially  a  terrorist  situation  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  look  forward  to  your  response. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  51.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Reyes. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  always  good  to  see  you 
here. 
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General  Abizaid,  you  have  said  that  we  have  to  look  at  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  together,  and  we  have  seen,  in  fact,  I  believe  the  last 
time  you  were  here  I  made  mention  about  a  young  captain  that 
had  made  the  observation  that  they  were  seeing  infiltration  from 
Pakistan  into  Afghanistan  with  brand  new  equipment  and  ap- 
peared to  be  reconstituting  themselves  in  Afghanistan,  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  us. 

My  question — I  have  got  a  couple  of  questions.  The  first  one  is, 
has  Iraq  become  a  training  ground  for  Afghanistan  in  terms  of  the 
migration  of  tactics,  the  migration  of  the  lEDs,  all  of  those  things 
that  have  been  successful  for  the  insurgents  in  Iraq,  now  taking 
them  to  Afghanistan? 

With  that  migration  of  tactics,  how  do  you  propose — or  how  are 
we  able  to  fight  that,  number  one,  and  have  we  seen  any  evidence 
of  organized  training  camps  or  the  possibility  that  there  is  an  orga- 
nized or  a  formal  connection  between  what  they  are  doing  to  our 
forces  and  how  they  are  utilizing  tactics  and  exporting  them  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  Afghanistan? 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  thank  you.  Congressman.  It  is  also  good 
to  see  you.  We  haven't  seen  you  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  in  Iraq. 
What  seems  to  be  the  problem? 

Mr.  Reyes.  The  Chairman  is  trying  to  put  the  trip  together.  I  am 
still  waiting  on  him. 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  sir,  certainly  there  is  a  link.  If  you  go 
back  to  this  part  of  the  brief  about  how  this  enemy  is  connected, 
they  are  connected  virtually  in  a  way  that  is  very  important  for  all 
of  us  to  understand.  A  technique  that  is  used  successfully  in  Iraq 
is  posted  on  the  enemy's  Internet,  and  it  is  read  by  the  people  that 
are  on  the  Internet  in  other  places.  We  have  seen  their  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  used  throughout  the  Middle  East,  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the  enemy 
has  access  to  munitions  and  trained  people  they  will  be  able  to  use 
them. 

As  far  as  training  camps  are  concerned,  big  training  camps  that 
used  to  exist,  such  as  inside  Afghanistan  prior  to  our  intervention 
there,  we  don't  see  them  very  often,  if  at  all,  anywhere. 

When  the  terrorists  get  together  today  in  Waziristan,  it  is  very, 
very  low  visibility  because  you  have  got  75,000  Pakistani  troops  op- 
erating in  that  area.  So  it  is  a  very  decentralized  area.  They  will 
infiltrate  across  the  border  into  Afghanistan.  There  are  an  awful 
lot  of  other  things  going  on  in  Afghanistan  where  Taliban  folks  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  although  in  very,  very 
reduced  numbers,  and  you  have  drug  activity  going  on  and  other 
criminal  activity  going  on,  and  also  tribal  activity  going  on  that 
sometimes  people  mistake  for  al  Qaeda  or  Taliban  activities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Arab  al  Qaeda  killed  inside  Afghanistan  in 
the  past  year  is  almost  unheard  of  That  fighters  will  come  that 
have  good  equipment  and  be  seen  in  Afghanistan,  in  Iraq  and  else- 
where in  the  region,  no  doubt.  Part  of  the  network  figures  out  how 
to  get  new  weapons,  new  equipment,  and  certainly  training  manu- 
als, et  cetera,  to  them  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Are  we  concerned  about  that  level  of  insurgency  or 
resurgency  in  Afghanistan? 
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General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  I  wouldn't  call  it  resurgency.  I 
would  say  there  is  a  level  of  insurgency  within  Afghanistan  that 
President  Karzai  feels  that  his  forces  are  more  and  more  capable 
of  dealing  with.  I  think  the  real  problem  in  Afghanistan  becomes 
more  of  one  of  criminality,  various  tribal  factions  and  criminality, 
especially  fed  by  the  drug  business,  than  it  is  of  ideological  Taliban 
and  al  Qaeda. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Thank  you.  The  only  other  comment  that  I  will  make 
to  you  is  that  I  am  concerned  about  the  margin  of  support.  In  my 
district,  as  you  know,  I  have  a  very  strong  military  district,  very 
supportive  of  the  military.  The  most  recent  poll  had  support  for  the 
Iraqi-Afghanistan  war  going  from  68  percent  to  32  percent.  I  just 
pass  that  on  because  I  think  time  is  a  factor  in  that. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  look,  I  very  much  appreciate  it. 
I  appreciate  what  you  are  saying,  I  appreciate  what  Congressman 
Skelton  is  saying,  but  the  question,  do  we  have  public  support?  I 
can't  answer  that. 

I  know,  I  read  the  polls,  and  I  worry  about  it.  When  I  go  out  and 
I  talk  to  our  troops  and  our  commanders  in  the  field,  I  don't  get 
the  same  sense  of  despair  that  I  get  here  in  Washington.  Our  com- 
manders— and  General  Casey  can  talk  for  himself,  by  the  way,  on 
Iraq.  But  I  can  tell  you  our  commanders  in  the  field  are  absolutely 
confident  and  competent.  They  think  that  they  have  got  this  thing. 
They  know  it  is  hard.  They  know  it  will  take  time,  but  they  believe 
they  can  achieve  their  military  missions  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and 
throughout  the  region. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Looking  at  the  war  on 
terror,  and  looking  at  the  threat  that  you  have  described  with  this 
chart,  brings  to  mind  something  that  I  have  been  thinking  about 
as  part  of — actually  part  of  a  process  that  is  paralleling  a  process 
that  you  folks  are  doing.  You  are  doing  the  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review  (QDR).  We  are  in  the  process  of  stud)ring  the  same  issues 
with  the  Congressional  Defense  Review,  CDR.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing process. 

One  of  the  things  that  became  evident  right  away,  as  we  began 
to  meet  with  experts  who  know  about  various  parts  of  the  world, 
is  that — just  as  Dick  Cheney  said  it  would  in  1991  and  1991,  the 
threat  is  changed.  He  suggested  at  that  time  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  with  it. 

I  guess  the  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  is  based 
on  your  observations  of  Iraq,  as  well  as  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the 
threat  that  you  described  in  this  series  of  charts,  what  kinds  of 
changes  do  we  need  to  look  to  make  to  the  organization  of  our 
force,  to  the  operational  plans  that  we  make,  to  the  training  of  our 
personnel,  to  the  intelligence  gathering  and  hardware  and  equip- 
ment? 

We  have  got  a  force  that  was  laid  down  during  the  1960's,  1970's 
and  1980's.  It  evolved  some,  but  it  is  still  the  same  kind  of  conven- 
tional force,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  SOCOM.  Based  on  les- 
sons learned  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  in  general  what  are  your 
thoughts  on  the  changes  we  need  to  make  in  the  future? 
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General  Abizaid.  Well,  Congressman,  that  is  a  great  question, 
and  it  is  really  at  the  heart  of  this  particular  problem  against  this 
particular  enemy,  as  we  have  to  fight  the  long  war  against  al 
Qaeda  as  a  movement. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  can  look  at  it  and  you  see  that  mili- 
tary power  can  probably  account  for  putting  pressure,  and  maybe 
20  percent  of  it  at  the  most,  but  more  likely  10  percent.  You  have 
got  to  put  economic,  political,  diplomatic  pressure  along  this  thing. 
It  has  got  to  be  international,  it  has  got  to  be  interagency.  You 
have  to  have  the  mindset  about  defeating  this  enemy  that  the  FBI 
has  about  defeating  the  Mafia. 

It  requires  a  constant  pressure  of  resources  that  aren't  all  mili- 
tary. That  is  why,  when  you  talk  about  being  able  to  put  over- 
whelming force  against  this  particular  enemy,  part  of  the  over- 
whelming force  that  is  missing  are  all  the  State  Department  peo- 
ple, all  the  people  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (USAID),  all  of  the  intelligence  people  that  are  needed,  all 
the  translators,  all  the  interrogators. 

I  mean,  when  you  start  thinking  of  everything  that  you  have  to 
do  to  get  at  this  particular  enemy  over  time,  we  have  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  It  is  not  because  we  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch, 
but  it  is  because  this  enemy  is  not  a  nation  state.  It  is  distributed, 
and  it  is  lethal,  and  it  is  dangerous  in  unexpected  ways.  It  requires 
that  we  invest  in  technologies  and  agencies  and  get  them  so  that 
they  start  thinking  about  having  to  operate  overseas  as  a  priority 
as  opposed  to  within  the  normal  confines  of  a  nation  state  system. 

General  Casey.  Can  I  just  throw  something  out  here  since  you 
asked  about  changes  of  the  organization  and  of  the  force?  It  strikes 
me  that  versatility  is  a  key  design  factor,  especially  for  the  ground 
forces,  as  we  look  at  being  able  to  apply  them  in  a  wide  variety  of 
situations.  I  am  now  watching  my  third  Stryker  brigade  coming 
through  operations  up  in  the  Northwest.  The  systems,  the  situa- 
tional awareness  systems,  and  the  intelligence  capacity  that  the 
Army  has  built  into  that  Stryker  brigade  really  empowered  those 
commanders  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  decentralized 
counterinsurgency  operations  that  are  being  successful.  Those  same 
systems  will  make  them  successful  in  a  mid-  to  high-intensity  com- 
bat. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  is — and  I  am  doing 
this  internally — but  where  are  our  intelligence  personnel?  Are  they 
stacked  up  at  too  high  a  level,  or  do  they  need  to  be  pushed  down 
again  to  empower  the  leaders  who  are  actually  joining  with  the 
enemy  every  day?  Just  two  thoughts. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  all  for  being 
here. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  need  you  to  settle  a  fact  question  for  me.  I  have 
had — gotten  various  answers  on  this  question  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Safavian,  Mr.  Safavian,  who  resigned  from  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (0MB)  last  week.  He  played  a  high-ranking  role  in  pro- 
curement and  outsourcing  policies. 

Some  people  tell  me  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  defense 
policy  with  regard  to  outsourcing  and  procurements.  Some  people 
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said  he  didn't.  Did  he  play  a  role  in  procurement,  outsourcing  and 
procurement  for  DOD? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  don't  recall  ever  hearing  the  name. 

Dr.  Snyder.  That  is  a  fair  answer.  Would  you  have  somebody 
from  your  staff  get  to  us  on  it?  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  51.] 

Dr.  Snyder.  General  Casey  brought  up  the  issue  about  one  of  the 
frequently  asked  questions  is  about  the  level  of  troops.  That  is  a 
topic  we  have  had  the  last  several  years  off  and  on,  adequacy  of 
troop  strength.  The  answer  always  has  been  up  from  the  Secretary, 
General  Myers  and  others,  that  all  are  getting  whatever  you  need 
in  terms  of  not  only  troops  but  everj^thing  else. 

So  I  heard  your  answer  today.  But  then,  you  know,  we  hear  dif- 
ferent things.  I  mean,  we  hear  across  the  spectrum. 

You  know,  the  Washington  Post,  September  19th,  had  an  article 
in  which  they  quote  a  Colonel  H.R.  McMaster,  Commander  of  the 
Third  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  who  says,  quote,  "Is  there 
enough  force  here  right  now  to  secure  this  area  permanently?  No. 
Are  there  opportunities  for  the  enemy  in  other  areas  of  our  region? 
Yes."  The  article  says  U.S.  and  Iraqi  forces  offer  scant  protection 
to  any  Iraqis  who  stand  up  to  Zarqawi's  fighters. 

My  question  is,  you  do  apparently  have  commanders  who  are 
saying  we  don't  have  enough  troops  to  do  certain  things.  That  ap- 
parently is  correct.  I  can  also  understand  things  have  developed 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  What  happens  between  the  time  you 
have  people  at  the  current  level  that  say  we  don't  have  adequate 
troops  and  then  you  report  to  us  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need? 

General  Casey.  A  fair  question.  Congressman.  What  I  see,  as  I 
go  around  and  talk  to  subordinate  commamders,  battalion  com- 
manders, brigade  commanders,  the  longer  they  are  there,  the  more 
they  see  they  could  do  if  they  just  had  another  battalion  or  another 
company. 

The  way  the  process  works  is  they  say,  look,  to  their  superior 
commander,  look,  I  can  do  this  for  you.  I  can  do  this  particular  op- 
eration if  you  give  me  another  battalion.  That  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  Tal  Afar.  He  asked  for  some  additional  force  to  secure 
the  outskirts  of  Tal  Afar.  It  was  sent  down  from  another  element 
within  that  unit. 

What  happened  is  the  guts  of  your  question,  it  goes  up  to  his 
boss,  his  boss  looks  at  his  own  resources,  he  either  deals  with  it 
or  passes  it  up  to  General  Vines.  General  Vines  looks  at  it  within 
the  corps  of  resources,  which  include  Iraqi  security  forces,  and  if 
he  can't  secure  it  then  he  pushes  it  up  to  me.  We  do  a  lot  to  try 
to  shift  forces  around  within  Iraq,  because  we  are  freeing  up  coali- 
tion forces  as  Iraqi  security  forces  take  on  a  more  prominent  role. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Well,  let  me  give  an  alternative  theory.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, maybe  you  can  respond  to  this.  When  Secretary  Schlesinger 
did  his  report  on  Abu  Ghraib,  and  I  think  you  and  I  have  discussed 
this  before,  one  of  the  issues  that  came  out  there  is  why  didn't  the 
folks  running  Abu  Ghraib  ask  for  more  people  since  they  were  so 
short  staffed.  They  said  one  factor  may  have  been  that  there  had 
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been  another  unit  that  had  asked  for  more  people,  and  they  were 
told  don't  ask  for  more  people. 

We  had  yesterday,  Mike  Brown,  or  two  days  ago,  the  former  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  Director  talked 
about  the  fact  that  he  told  Members  of  Congress  privately  that 
they  did  not  have  adequate  staff,  they  did  not  have  adequate 
money.  He  learned  a  lesson  from  Mike  Parker  at  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Don't  say  stuff  publicly  or  you  lose  your  job. 

Now  have  you  unintentionally,  Mr.  Secretary,  created  an  envi- 
ronment where  people  don't  feel  forthcoming  to  talk  about  what 
they  specifically  needed?  If  I  was  a  commander  and  said  I  needed 
additional  troops,  I  think  I  would  be  asking  for  more  than  shifting 
something  in  for  one  event  and  then  shifting  them  away  and  I  can't 
maintain  control  over  the  area. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  Congressman,  it  is  a  fair  question, 
and  my  answer  would  be,  I  can't  believe  that  is  the  case.  If  you 
think  of  General  Myers  and  General  Abizaid  and  General  Casey 
and  the  people  that  work  under  them,  General  Eikenberry  in  Af- 
ghanistan, these  folks  have  four  stars  on  their  shoulders,  they  are 
grown  men.  They  are  not  shy,  they  have  arrived.  The  idea  that 
they  would  be,  for  whatever  reason,  unwilling  to  ask  for  something, 
it  seems  to  me,  just  isn't  realistic. 

Dr.  Snyder.  My  time  is  up.  In  closing,  your  report  that  you 
wanted  from  Secretary  Schlesinger  specifically  cites  an  incidence  in 
there  that  we  pay  great  consequences  for — it  may  have  been  a  fac- 
tor— that  they  said  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  additional  troops, 
don't  bother  asking.  But  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  don't  doubt  for  a  second  that  if  someone 
down  the  line  tries  something,  asks  for  a  piece  of  equipment,  or  a 
different  location  or  more  of  something,  or  doing  it  a  different  way, 
and  is  told  no  by  the  superior  for  whatever  reason,  that  word  gets 
around.  It  may  very  well  be  that  there  are  some  people  down  at 
the  middle  and  lower  levels  who  say,  well,  gee,  he  got  turned  down 
a  level,  why  should  I  bother. 

I  mean  it  would  be  like  someone  on  your  staff  could  go  in  for  a 
raise  and  you  say  no.  The  word  gets  around  the  office,  and  the  next 
person  isn't  likely  to  come  in  maybe.  That  is  human  nature,  I 
guess.  People  are  not  perfect. 

If  you  are  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  wonder  if  there  is  some- 
thing systemic  in  that  system,  I  doubt  it.  We  have  said,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  I  have  said  so  many  times  that  the  needs  of  the  com- 
manders on  the  ground  will  be  met.  If  they  ask  for  it,  they  will  get 
it,  and  they  have  gotten  that  which  they  have  asked  for. 

I  think  the  point  that  has  been  made  here  that  sometimes  there 
is  an  allocation  issue  that  they  have  to  manage  better  in  theater, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  get  big  bucks  for.  It  all  goes  right 
up  to  General  Casey  and  it  goes  up,  in  some  cases,  to  General 
Abizaid.  He  has  to  decide  who  gets  the  special  operations  forces.  He 
has  to  decide  who  gets  the  certain  types  of  equipment  or  aircraft 
or  support  at  any  given  moment  and  allocate  it  out.  That  is  what 
he  does. 

You  know,  there  is  an  old  saying  here,  you  never  learn  anything 
up  the  chain  of  command  and  you  never  give  an  order  an3rwhere 
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except  down  the  chain  of  command.  The  only  way  we  would  know 
the  answer  to  that  is  by  moving  around  and  testing  it  at  different 
levels,  and  a  lot  of  us  do  that.  It  is  called  management  by  walking 
around.  You  do  that.  You  ask  people  those  kinds  of  questions,  and 
you  do  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

But  I  don't  know,  do  you  want  to — are  there  people  that  feel  that 
way  and  tell  them  the  story  of  how  many  troops  are  available? 

General  Abizaid.  When  it  comes  to  U.S.  troops,  a  lot  of  people 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  January  2005  is  the  largest  number  of 
U.S.  troops  that  were  ever  in  Iraq,  to  include  the  movement  phase 
of  the  war. 

By  a  factor  of  quite  a  bit,  maybe  10,  15,  20  percent  increase  in 
order  to  deal  with  what  was  going  on  during  the  election  period. 
The  troop  levels  are  a  factor  of  Coalition  Forces,  U.S.  forces,  Iraqi 
forces,  the  enemy,  a  lot  of  other  dynamics  that  happen  to  exist  out 
there,  such  as  availability  within  the  general  force  pool.  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  move  forces  back  and  forth  and  it  is  not  just  a  mat- 
ter of  an  infantryman  on  the  ground  at  a  particular  place.  It  is  a 
matter  of  air  power,  it  is  a  matter  of  intelligence  sensors  and  in 
many  respects,  I  hope  we  are  starting  to  make  clear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  this  war  is  less  a  war  of  brute  force  than  it  is  of  intel- 
ligence. And  we  have  had  shortages  of  intelligence  specialists,  sen- 
sors, intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  platforms, 
et  cetera,  that  just  don't  exist  within  the  system. 

And  the  real  key  in  that  battle — it  is  not,  like  I  said,  brute  force. 
It  is  getting  the  right  information,  putting  the  sensors  and  the  ar- 
chitecture in  the  right  place,  and  that  is  where  you  really  generate 
your  ability  to  get  after  the  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  today  I  noted,  at  least  my  staff  did,  that  General 
Myers  said  that  many  times  that  he  and  his  planners  speak  to  ex- 
perts from  the  defense  community.  Since  he  is  not  here,  do  you 
from  time  to  time  talk  to  those  outside  of  your  inner  circle  such  as 
General  Zinni,  such  as  General  Odom,  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency?  A  yes  or  no  will  be  fine. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  We  meet  with  people,  outside  experts  con- 
tinuously. I  have  a  Defense  Policy  Board.  We  bring  in  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  former  heads  of  CIA,  former  National  Security 
Advisers. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  met  with  General  Zinni? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  met  General 
Zinni. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  he  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
military  men  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  you  should  read  his 
book  called  Battle  Ready,  it  is  an  excellent  book.  He  coauthored 
that  with  Tom  Clancy.  He  was  commander  of  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  for  three  years.  He  knows  probably  as  much  about 
Iraq  as  anybody  there  is,  and  if  we  continue  in  this  war  and  you 
continue  as  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  next  three  years,  you  real- 
ly should  take  the  time  to  meet  with  him.  He  probably  could  be 
very  helpful  as  it  relates  to  strategy. 
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General  Casey  and  General  Abizaid,  I  want  to — several  people 
have  made  mention,  and  Mr.  Reyes,  about  a  poll  in  Texas;  actually, 
the  CNN  poll  Monday,  September  19.  I  know  you  are  all  up  here 
on  the  Hill  today.  We  have  great  respect  for  you,  all  three  by  the 
way,  that  we  have  great  respect.  The  problem  is  that  the  American 
people — this  poll  was  taken  the  19th  and  it  says  that  32  percent 
of  adults  polled  support  President  Bush's  management  of  the  war, 
67  disapprove;  59  percent  of  the  adults  polled  said  they  consider 
the  2003  invasion  of  Iraq  a  mistake;  63  percent  of  adults  polled  on 
that  date  said  they  wanted  to  see  some  or  all  U.S.  troops  with- 
drawn from  Iraq. 

I  am  not  for  withdrawing  troops  from  Iraq,  but  there  has  got  to 
be  a  benchmark,  and  that  is  what  is  missing.  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  for  11  years.  I  have  been  coming  to  all  these  briefings, 
and  I  think  you  gentlemen  and  the  troops  are  doing  an  absolutely 
magnificent  job.  But  let  me  share  with  you  what  I  think  probably 
says  it  better  than  I.  I  have  not  been  in  war. 

James  Webb  was  a  Vietnam  veteran.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Ronald  Reagan.  He  wrote  me  this  letter,  and 
I  want  to  read  this  point  because  I  think — I  am  not  asking  you  to 
respond,  but  I  think  you  need  to  understand  that  he  is  speaking 
for  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country.  And  he  said,  "When 
American  citizens  are  being  taken  to  war,  it  is  their  most  basic 
right  that  the  strategic  issues  be  explained  in  clearly  understand- 
able terms,  and  if  the  end  point  cannot  be  clearly  explained,  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  real  strategy." 

And  I  must  say,  when  you  keep  hearing  and  the  American  people 
keep  hearing  "when  we  complete  the  mission,"  and  they  wonder 
what  the  definition  of  completed  the  mission  is.  I  agree  with  you 
that  certainly  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward  when  we  get  the 
Iraqi  Security  Force  and  police  trained  and  that  will  help  us  get 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  war. 

Let  me  share  a  couple  of  other  things  with  you,  and  Mr.  Meehan 
said  this.  And  President  Bush  in  1999  actually  made  two  quotes. 
The  one  he  made  reference  to  was  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  in 
1999.  The  one  I  am  going  to  make  reference  to  was  in  the  New 
York  Times,  June  6  of  1999.  Governor  Bush  was  very  critical  of 
President  Clinton's  involvement  in  Kosovo.  And  this  is  a  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times.  "I  think  it  is  also  important  for  the 
President  to  lay  out  a  timetable  as  to  how  long  they  will  be  in- 
volved and  when  they  will  be  withdrawn."  That  is  Governor  Bush, 
who  is  now  President  Bush,  and  he  called  on  President  Clinton. 
That  is  all  some  of  us,  not  all  on  this  committee — and  I  respect 
those  that  disagree  with  me,  and  I  hope  they  respect  me  for  my  be- 
liefs, whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — but  this  is  what  the  American 
people — and  that  is  why  you  are  losing  the  support.  Not  the  mili- 
tary, God  bless  them  all.  The  military  is  doing  the  job.  It  is  the  pol- 
icy issue  that  is — those  of  us  in  Congress  and  the  Administration, 
Secretary  Rumsfeld,  this  is  what  we  have  to  discuss.  It  has  nothing 
to  do — supplementals  will  come  and  go.  We  will  pass  them  and 
send  them  over  there  to  make  sure  that  our  troops  have  what  they 
need.  But  the  American  people,  as  James  Webb  said,  they  want  to 
know  that  there  is  a  strategy  for  the  end  point.  And  maybe  you 
cannot  articulate  that  strategy  today.  That  I  understand.  But  there 
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has  got  to  come  a  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  have  got  to  be  more 
in  detail,  if  not  pubhcly  at  least  in  classified  briefings,  as  to  what 
the  end  point  is. 

With  that,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  I  v/ill  just  say  we  came  here  today  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  closed  session  where  General  Casey  would 
present  the  strategy  and  the  plan  and  the  end  point. 

The  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  go  to  that,  and  mem- 
bers, we  will  go  to  that  closed  session  at  4:30.  And  what  we  will 
do  is  we  will  pick  up  on  the  questions  at  precisely  the  same  order 
as  we  have  arrived  at  when  we  leave  the  open  session,  so  every- 
body will  get  to  continue  to  ask  their  questions  in  order. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California,  Ms.  Sanchez. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  your  service  and  for  coming  before  us  today  again. 

Last  week  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister  expressed  great  pessimism 
over  the  future  stability  of  Iraq.  In  his  view,  Iraq  is  hurtling  to- 
ward disintegration  due  to  sectarian,  ethnic,  tribal,  and  regional 
animosities;  and  additionally,  the  growing  strength  of  tribal  and 
sectarian  militias;  Sunni  opposition  to  the  draft  constitution  and  to 
provisions  in  that  document  that  open  the  door  to  separatist  temp- 
tations, which  all  contribute  to  concerns  over  the  threat  of  a  civil 
war  in  Iraq.  In  the  words  of  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister,  there  is 
no  dynamic  now  pulling  the  Nation  together,  all  the  dynamics  are 
pulling  the  country  apart. 

So,  two  questions  for  you  on  this.  In  the  long  run,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  greater  threat  to  the  stability  of  Iraq?  The  intensifying 
insurgency  or  the  threat  of  civil  war  caused  by  religious,  ethnic, 
and  regional  separatism? 

And  second,  even  if  we  are  able  to  transfer  responsibility  for  the 
counterinsurgency  war  to  the  Iraqis  in  the  next  several  years,  do 
you  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  American  forces 
in  Iraq  as  a  buffer  between  rival  political  and  religious  factions  or 
a  deterrent  against  civil  war? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Why  don't  I  comment  briefly  on  a  little  bit 
on  the  first  piece  and  the  third  piece,  and  let  General  Abizaid  com- 
ment on  the  other. 

The  subject  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate  to  main- 
tain any  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq  for  some  extended  period  is  not  some- 
thing that  we  have  discussed  with  the  Iraqis  at  all.  They  do  not 
have  a  constitution  passed  yet.  They  have  not  had  their  elections, 
which  they  will  be  in  December.  And  it  would  only  be  with  a  new 
government,  that  a  new  government  might  come  to  us  and  say,  for 
some  period  we  would  like  you  to  do  X,  Y,  or  Z,  conceivably  assist 
them  with  external  threats  for  some  period.  But  there  have  been 
no  discussions  about  that  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister's  comments,  just  a 
couple  of  comments.  I  read  some  press  reports  of  what  he  said,  and 
I  don't  know  precisely  what  he  said.  But  I  personally  have  been 
very  disappointed  that  the  Sunni — predominantly  Sunni  nations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  have  not  been  as  helpful  with  the  Sunni  pop- 
ulation in  Iraq  as  I  believe  they  might  have  been.  The  Sunnis  made 
a  big  mistake  in  Iraq.  They  didn't  participate  in  the  election.  They 
now  know  that,  and  they  have  been  leaning  forward  and  they  have 
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been  participating  in  the  drafting  of  the  constitution,  and  they  have 
been  registering  in  large  numbers,  and  they  intend  to  vote  in  the 
constitutional  referendum.  And  my  information  is  they  intend  to 
vote  quite  heavily  in  the  election  scheduled  for  December  15. 

But  the  reality  is  that  there  is  a  dynamic  that  is  unhealthy,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  they,  Sunnis,  did  not  participate  to  the  extent 
they  should  have;  therefore,  they  feel  they  are  not  as  much  a  part 
of  the  activity  and  the  future  as  they  should  be  and  feel  they 
should  be.  And  there  needs  to  be  a  way  to  have  a  compact  evolve 
over  the  coming  periods  so  that  all  elements  of  that  country  recog- 
nize that  they  have  a  stake  in  it  and  feel  they  have  a  future  in  it. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  So,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  would  you  say  is  the 
greater  threat  to  the  stability? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  General 
Abizaid. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  These  internal  problems? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  This  issue  between  the  insurgency  or  the — 
there  is  the  al  Qaeda,  there  is  the  insurgency,  and  there  is  the  eth- 
nic tensions  which  I  think  have  been  managed  pretty  well,  but  not 
perfectly,  and  it  will  take  more  work.  But,  John,  where  are  you  on 
that? 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  I  know  that  George  wants  to  take  the  de- 
tails. I  think,  Congresswoman,  that  there  are  more  people  in  Iraq 
trjdng  to  hold  it  together  as  a  nation  than  trying  to  tear  it  apart. 
And  we  all  do  ourselves  a  disservice  to  include  the  various  nations 
in  the  region  when  they  talk  about  Iraq  only  in  terms  of  Kurds  and 
Shi'a  and  Sunnis.  There  are  many,  many  people  in  Iraq  who  just 
want  Iraq  to  stay  together  as  a  nation. 

You  heard  General  Casey  articulate  the  mission;  you  know,  Iraq 
at  peace  within  itself.  I  mean,  that  is  pretty  clear.  And  that  is  what 
has  to  be  done.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  can't  be 
done.  When  we  look  out  there  and  we  see  the  way  Iraqis  are  fight- 
ing for  their  nation,  the  way  that  institutions  are  building,  we  are 
not  saying  it  is  easy,  but  we  are  saying  so  far  it  is  very  possible 
for  it  to  come  together  in  the  right  way. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  So  I  am  assuming  your  answer  means  that  the  in- 
surgency is  the  bigger  problem  for  us  than  the  problems  of  the 
three  major  groups  of  ethnic  peoples  of  Iraq.  I  mean,  that  was  the 
question. 

General  Abizaid.  The  insurgency  is  primarily  a  Sunni  Arab  in- 
surgency. And  what  is  important  at  this  particular  time,  I  think  all 
of  us  agree,  is  that  the  Sunni  Arab  community  needs  to  be  part  of 
the  future  of  Iraq  and  participate  fully.  And  they  do  that,  they  will 
hold  the  country  together.  They  will  move  forward  in  a  good  way 
and  they  will  eventually  set  the  conditions  that  allow  a  substantial 
drawdown  of  American  forces,  provided  the  security  conditions  and 
security  forces  of  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  continue  to  develop. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  apologize  for  my  dear  friend  and  my  colleague  Walter 
Jones  from  North  Carolina.  What  he  said  doesn't  reflect  the  major- 
ity of  views  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  military  or  out 
of  the  military.  And  Walter  is  a  great  guy.  I  don't  know  where  he 
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is  coming  from,  but  he  has  not  been  to  Iraq.  He  needs  to  go.  We 
are  winning  the  war  against  terror.  The  timetable  is  very  obvious. 
August,  October,  December  15.  The  timetable  out  there,  look  at  it. 
I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  disagree  with  him,  what  he  said, 
and  I  have  told  him  to  his  face.  I  wish  he  was  here  now  so  he 
wouldn't  misunderstand  anything  I  might  say. 

General  Abizaid,  General  Casey,  I  am  every  day  just  astounded, 
amazed,  and  incredibly  appreciative  for  what  the  men  and  women 
are  doing  over  there.  I  would  call  your  attention  to,  before  I  ask 
you  another  question,  a  recent  e-mail  from  downtown  Baghdad  and 
thereabouts.  And  it  says:  "I  know  there  is  considerable  debate  on 
the  domestic  agenda  in  the  aftermath  of  hurricanes,  but  please 
keep  the  attention  and  the  focus  on  the  mission  here  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  till  we  complete  our  job." 

I  would  not  speak  for  everyone,  but  I  think  pretty  much  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  our  focus  is  there,  our  desire  to  do  and 
cooperate  and  work  with,  and  certainly  ask  tough  questions.  Noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  questions  that  are  being  asked.  But  please  let 
those  folks  know  that  we  are  focused  on  giving  them  what  they 
need  and  winning  what  is  at  stake. 

And  it  is  kind  of  how  you  define  the  problem,  our  Western  way 
of  life,  our  civilization  and  our  lives  are  at  stake.  That  is  what  are 
the  other  objectives  if  we  don't  win  that  war. 

How  is  the  gathering  of  intelligence  progressing?  I  have  seen 
progress  and  it  is  agonizingly  slow  every  time  we  lose  somebody. 
How  is  the  training  of  the  Iraqi  forces  going?  I  saw  really  good 
progress  made.  Challenges  are  great.  Just  give  us  some  down-and- 
dirty  details  on  that. 

General  Casey.  I  mentioned  some  of  it  before  here,  I  think,  while 
you  were  out  there.  Congressman.  But  we  are  making  great 
progress  with  the  training  of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces.  I  think  you 
know  we  are  up  over  190,000  trained  and  equipped  forces  now,  and 
the  transition  teams  that  we  have  placed  out  with  these  Iraqi  mili- 
tary and  special  police  units  are  giving  us  great  insight  into  their 
capabilities  and  enhancing  the  way  that  they  participate  with  us 
in  military  operations.  So  I  am  fairly  comfortable  with  what  is 
going  on  there. 

On  the  intelligence  side,  what  I  keep  hearing  time  and  again 
from  the  commanders  is  how  the  ability  to  operate  with  capable 
Iraqi  units  really  helps  them  with  the  amount  of  intelligence  they 
can  gather,  particularly  after  they  go  on  an  objective  and  the  role 
of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  in  assisting  us  in  the  exploitation  of 
key  sites;  you  know,  for  example,  when  they  walk  into  an  Iraqi 
house,  they  have  a  much  better  feel  than  our  soldiers  of  what  they 
are  looking  for,  and  so  they  are  able  to  exploit  that  information  and 
turn  it  into  other  operations.  So  that  piece  of  it  is  another  benefit 
of  working  with  capable  Iraqi  Security  Forces. 

You  asked  about  intelligence.  We  have  intelligence  transition 
teams  working  with  each  of  the  ministries.  Minister  of  Defense, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  That  process  is  coming  together,  but  I 
must  say  it  is  coming  together  slowly.  And  the  Iraqis  have  put  to- 
gether a  National  Intelligence  Council  and  they  do  meet  with  the 
National  Security  Adviser  and  the  heads  of  the  intelligence  agency 
of  the  two  ministries  and  of  the  Iraqi  National  Intelligence  Service. 
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So  the  process  of  building  a  national  Iraqi  intelligence  apparatus 
is  moving  but  it  is  moving  slowly. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  appreciate  Ms.  Sanchez's  question  about  the  civil 
war  aspect,  but  unfortunately  that  has  been  going  on  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  I  wish  we  were  all  smart  enough  to  figure  that 
out.  I  just  left  the  Qatari  Ambassador  before  I  joined  you  here,  and 
the  interest  of  his  country  and  other  countries  in  the  region  in  our 
success  is  tremendous,  and  I  wish  we  could  convey  that  to  the  folks 
back  home.  General  Abizaid. 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  Congressman,  one  thing  I  think  is  clear 
is  that  intelligence  sharing  within  the  region  and  internationally  is 
making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  terrorist  network  to  be 
able  to  operate  the  way  it  has  in  the  past.  And  so  this  is  a  slow 
process.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time.  But  the  more  international  coopera- 
tion that  exists  against  the  broader  enemy  in  the  region,  the  more 
successful  we  will  be.  And  as  I  look  at  it,  we  know  an  awful  lot 
about  this  network  that  we  never  knew  before.  And  over  time  it 
will  spell  their  end. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  believe  my  time  has  run  out.  I  saw  General  Jones' 
picture  in  the  paper  the  other  day  in  Baghdad,  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  helping  with  training.  Is  that 
picking  up  momentum? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  let  the  gentleman  know  we  are  get- 
ting real  short  on  time.  I  am  just  told  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
vote  at — momentarily  now.  It  was  4:30.  It  is  going  to  be  4:20.  The 
intention  of  the  Chair  is  to  continue  with  the  hearing,  but  in  a  clas- 
sified briefing  form,  and  we  will  let  the  members  who  haven't  had 
a  chance  to  ask  a  question  will  be  the  first  ones  to  ask  questions. 
We  will  do  that  when  we  get  back  from  the  votes,  at  2212,  but  I 
want  to  keep  going.  Mr.  Saxton  will  be  coming  back  from  the  floor, 
and  he  will  take  over  and  we  will  keep  the  meeting  going. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
please.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hayes  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  would  like  to  know 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  just 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  was  saying  I  was  not 
smart. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  the  gentlelady  that  I  don't  think  that 
he  said  that,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentlelady  to  discuss  that  with 
Mr.  Hayes  while  we  go  to  Mr.  Andrews'  question. 

Gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  time 
today.  I  appreciate  the  service  of  everyone  here.  I  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  denying  Iraq  as  a  potential  sanctuary  for  al  Qaeda 
or  other  terrorist  activities  is  a  necessary  and  worthy  goal.  I  think, 
though,  that  today's  discussion  was  a  bit  off  the  mark  in  that  we 
focused  on  the  presence  of  al  Qaeda  and  its  activities  within  Iraq 
today.  My  understanding  is  this  general  just  testified  a  minute  ago 
that  the  larger  problem  today  is  the  Formaer  Regime  Elements 
(FRE)  problem,  it  is  the  Sunni  insurgency.  And  I  think  the  accu- 
rate statement  is  until  the  Sunni  insurgency  is  quelled  and  de- 
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feated,  there  is  a  risk,  a  high  risk,  that  Iraq  can  be  a  sanctuary 
for  al  Qaeda.  When  the  Sunni  insurgency  is  defeated  there  is  a 
much  lower  risk  that  that  insurgency  would  succeed.  And  what  we 
are  really  searching  for  are  some  metrics  in  understanding  how  we 
are  doing  in  dealing  with  that  insurgency  and  that  risk. 

Mr.  Meehan  asked  a  few  moments  ago  the  question  whether  we 
are  creating  more  resistance  fighters  than  we  capture  or  kill:  Is  the 
net  number  going  up  or  down?  And  I  don't  think  we  heard  an  an- 
swer to  his  question.  What  is  the  answer  to  that  question? 

General  Casey.  Congressman,  the  short  answer  to  that  question 
is,  as  we  have  discussed  here  several  times,  knowing  exactly  the 
size  of  the  insurgency  is  unknowable.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  assess- 
ments of  the  insurgency  that  we  do  periodically  tell  us  the  insur- 
gency has  not  expanded  geographically;  85  percent  of  the  attacks 
remain  in  four  Sunni  provinces.  And  our  overall  assessment  is  the 
insurgency  has  not  expanded  numerically.  Now,  the  levels  of — to 
the  extent  we  can  know  that. 

The  levels  of  violence  are  above  norms.  We  normally  run  around 
450  to  500  attacks.  We  are  a  little  bit  above  500  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  levels  of  violence  are  a  lagging 
indicator  of  success.  And  what  is  really  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  Iraqis  are  98  percent  registered  to  participate  in  the  referen- 
dum and  the  elections  and  that  the  Sunni  population  of  Iraq  is 
demonstrating  their  intent  to  participate  in  the  referendum  and 
the  elections  and  that  90  percent  of  those 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let  me  ask  a  second  and,  I  think,  related  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  repeatedly  that  the  strategy  is  to  stand  up  for 
quality  Iraqi  Security  Forces  so  that  they  may  assume  the  burden 
of  quelling  this  resistance  and  stabilizing  their  country.  And  I 
know  that  we  really  cannot  put  a  timeline  on  that  because  I  think 
it  would  be  counterproductive  to  do  so.  I  share  that  conclusion.  But 
is  there  an  optimal  number?  How  many  quality  trained  Iraqi  Secu- 
rity Forces  are  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  to  meet  the  burden  of 
defeating  the  resistance  and  stabilizing  the  country?  And  where  are 
we  today  in  terms  of  meeting  that  number? 

General  Casey.  Fair  question,  Congressman.  Let  me  answer  it 
this  way.  We  did  an  assessment  last  August  of  what  types  of  secu- 
rity forces,  types  of  numbers  of  security  forces  the  Iraqis  needed  to 
basically  maintain  domestic  order  and  deny  Iraq  as  a  safe  haven 
for  terror.  We  are  working  to  build  those  numbers,  and  the  overall 
number  I  think  is  about  325,000  total.  We  are  just  over  190,000 
today.  So  there  is  more  work  to  do.  Primarily,  police  is  what  needs 
to  be  built  between  now  and  then. 

Now,  that  said,  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  around  the  country  will 
achieve  the  capability  to  deal  with  the  insurgency  locally  far  before 
we  are  finished  building  all  of  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces,  so  what 
you  will  see  is  security  passing — security  responsibility  passing  lo- 
cally and  provincially  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Andrews.  General,  I  do  understand  that  my  question  pre- 
supposes the  same  environment  that  we  are  in  today,  which  may 
not  be  the  case;  that  the  environment  could  get  worse  and  the 
number  would  go  up.  Hopefully,  if  the  referendum  succeeds  and  the 
elections  go  forward,  the  environment  may  improve.  But  I  do — this 
goes  to  something  Mr.  Jones  said.  The  American  people  do  need 
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some  metric  of  progress  so  they  can  evaluate  how  we  are  doing, 
and  frankly  the  metric  that  is  most  often  used  is  the  number  of 
killed  in  action  (KIA).  That  is  the  one  that  is  most  important  to  ev- 
eryone in  this  room,  most  especially  you.  And  I  think  that  we  need 
to  be  able  to  understand  when  that  number  is  going  to  shrink. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Could  I  make  a  comment  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Of  course. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  think  Mr.  Meehan  was  quoting  a  memo- 
randum I  wrote  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  question  you  posed 
as  to — you  said  are  we  killing  and  capturing  more  than  we  are  cre- 
ating? That  is  not  how — what  he  said  nor  what  I  said.  The  question 
I  posed  was,  we  know  what  we  are  killing  and  capturing,  but  we 
don't  know  how  many  are  being  created. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  understand. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  different  from  our  creating  them. 
We  didn't  create  the  folks  who  hit  9/11  and  blew  up  New  York  and 
the  Pentagon.  And  we  still  don't  know.  Because  it  is  so  distributed 
and  so  spread  around  the  world,  we  don't  know  how  many 
madrassas  are  teaching  people  radical  things  or  to  be  suicide  bomb- 
ers. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  intent  of  my  question  was  not 
to  ascribe  who  the  creator  was,  but  how  many  have  been  created, 
because  I  think  we  have  got  to  get  some  grip  on  the  number  of 
enemy  that  we  are  fighting.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman. 

And  Mr.  Hayes  wanted  to  be  recognized  for  a  second,  then  we 
will  move  on  to  our  next  question. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Just  to  clarify,  Ms.  Sanchez  and  I  had  a  very  good 
discussion.  Something  I  said  and  how  I  said  it  offended  her.  My  in- 
tention was  not  to  offend  her  in  any  way,  but  if  she  was  offended, 
then  that  is  my  fault  and  I  apologize  for  that.  My  comment  was 
that  her  question  was  very  intelligent  and  appropriate.  Walter,  sit- 
ting here  lecturing  you  is  not  appropriate.  That  was  the  compari- 
son, so  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  a  clear  understanding.  Sorry 
Walter  wasn't  here  so  we  could  straighten  that  out,  too,  if  nec- 
essary. Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  that  perfectly 
clear,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Jones  will  be  here  shortly  to  get  it 
straightened  out.  But  let  me  just  say  that  all  members  are  valued 
and  I  think  we  have  had  a  good,  very  good  discussion  with  our  wit- 
nesses today.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and  I  thank 
the  gentlelady  also. 

And  the  next  questioner,  I  think — I  don't  think  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
had  a  chance  yet  to  ask  questions.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  you  were  going  to  go  into 
closed  session  at  half  past.  Could  I  ask  my  question  there? 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  can. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlelady  from  California,  Ms.  Davis. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  thank  you  to  all  of  you.  Thank  you  for  your  service. 

You  know,  I  think  a  few  of  you  mentioned  people  have  been  talk- 
ing a  lot  about  the  fact  that  this  is  not  all  about  the  military  and. 
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in  fact,  there  are  certainly  other  efforts,  governmental  efforts  that 
come  into  play  and  perhaps  have  frustrated  you  and  all  of  us.  And 
I  think  people  know  who  is  in  charge  when  it  comes  to  the  military, 
but  they  are  not  sure  who  is  in  charge  when  it  comes  to  our  overall 
effort.  Certainly  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  the  head  figure.  But 
in  terms  of  State  Department,  who  else  really  is  in  charge? 

I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  military,  I 
think,  has  been  able  to  evolve,  has  been  versatile,  has  changed.  But 
have  our  other  entities,  resources,  agencies,  been  able  to  do  that? 
And  if  not,  where — you  know,  where  can  you  look  to  where  that 
has  in  fact  happened?  But  where  can  you  look  to  where  in  fact  that 
hasn't  happened  and,  in  fact,  it  really  has  undermined  your  efforts? 
And  I  am  wondering  whether  part  of  that  is  the  fact  that  people 
there  have  rotated  in  and  out,  the  consistency  has  not  been  there 
in  terms  of  personnel.  Is  that  something  that  could  be  fixed,  should 
be  fixed?  Why  hasn't  it  been  fixed?  Is  it  long  range?  How  can  we 
understand  that  better? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  It  is  a  question  that  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  issue  that  our  country  and  indeed  the  world  faces  in  the  21st 
century.  We  do  understand  very  clearly  which  department  is  in 
charge  of  contesting  large  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces. 

However,  if  one  thinks  about  General  Abizaid's  presentation  on 
the  long  war  and  the  Global  War  on  Terror  and  the  al  Qaeda  net- 
work and  how  it  is  arranged,  they  don't  have  nations  to  defend. 
Our  task  is  to  go  after  them  where  they  are,  and  often  that  is  in 
countries  we  are  not  at  war  with.  And  therefore,  the  way  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  are  arranged  today,  the  responsibil- 
ities are  divided  widely.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  a  role 
overseas.  The  FBI  has  a  role  in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  in 
terms  of  tracking  down  individuals  and  wrongdoing  and  things  that 
are  threats  to  our  country.  The  Department  of  State  has  the  public 
diplomacy  piece  of  it.  USAID  has  the  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion and  assistance  element  of  it.  It  is  a  little — you  all  know  Gold- 
water-Nichols,  what  it  did  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  at  some  point  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  think  about  Goldwater-Nichols'  con- 
cept of  looking  at  the  21st  century  and  asking  how  things  are  cur- 
rently stovepiped,  and  then  asking  the  question  does  that  make 
sense. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Well,  I  think  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Secretary,  it  seems  that  when  we  first  went  into  Iraq,  at  the  Penta- 
gon you  were  in  charge  of  the  Provisional  Authority  there  and  Coa- 
lition Forces  as  well.  And  I  am  struggling  to  see  why,  in  fact,  you 
and  perhaps  the  military  hasn't  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  mesh 
all  this  together.  What  has  kept  us  from  doing  that? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  statutes,  the  organization  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  executive  orders,  national  security  memoranda,  we 
have  a  relatively  limited  role.  And  that  is  how  the  government  of 
the  United  States  has  decided  to  be  arranged  and  how  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over  a  period  of  time  have  done  it. 
From  time  to  time,  there  are  little  adjustments  made.  For  example, 
right  now  the  ministries  in  Iraq  have  been  slow  in  developing  their 
capabilities  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Partly,  we  have  had  three  dif- 
ferent governments  and  we  have  got  a  new  one  coming  in  January. 
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But  they  need  advice.  They  need  people  assigned.  And  because  the 
development  of  the  two  that  matters  to  us,  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defense  in  Iraq,  have  not  evolved  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  us,  General  Casey's 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  Secretary,  but 
the  time  is  running  out  and  I  was — can  I  get  a  response  perhaps 
from  General  Abizaid  as  well,  and  how — I  understand  that  you 
can't  take  control  of  everything.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  bit  more 
insight  in  terms  of  what  is  it  that — you  said  that  resources  aren't 
all  military.  We  haven't  had  the  backing  that  we  need. 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  Congresswoman 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  before  the  gentlewoman  receives  this 
answer,  we  need  to  get  another  couple  of  questions  in  before  we 
break,  because  we  are  going  to  come  back  to  2212  and  keep  going. 
It  is  going  to  be  tough.  It  is  going  to  be  ragged,  because  we  have 
votes.  We  should  have  a  20,  25-minute  window  between  the  motion 
to  commit  and  that  vote.  And  we  are  going  to  try  to  move  along. 
So  please  make  it  very  brief.  General  Abizaid.  I  know  that  is  tough, 
but  I  would  ask  you  to  respect  the  next  member's  right  to  ask  a 
question. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  And  I  guess,  General,  are  those  ele- 
ments all  talking  together? 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  the  elements  are  talking  together,  but  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  the  elements  talking  together  as  the  nature 
of  the  enemy.  And  we  have  to  adjust  away  from  the  World  War  II 
nation-state  syndrome  into  a  structure  that  is  going  to  be  agile, 
versatile,  adaptive  against  a  nonstate  actor.  And  that  is  the  key 
problem.  And  it  is  not  because  people  aren't  doing  their  jobs;  it  is 
because  we  are  facing  a  new  threat. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

General  Abizaid.  Our  problem  is  to  figure  out  how  to  get  orga- 
nized for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentlelady  from 
Guam,  Ms.  Bordallo. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I,  too, 
would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  being  here  all  these  long  hours.  And 
Secretary  Rumsfeld,  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  in  Guam. 
We  really  appreciate  the  military  buildup  there. 

Secretary,  I  would  like  to  return  to  some  statements  you  have 
made  in  the  past  about  the  duration  management  of  tours  for  our 
servicemembers  serving  in  the  war  on  terror.  Many  servicemen  and 
-women,  private  organizations,  and  this  body  have  raised  concerns 
with  the  length  and  the  frequency  of  combat  tours  for  today's  active 
and  reserve  forces.  The  Army's  12-month  combat  tour  has  been 
called  onerous  and  inflexible.  Some  favor  the  Marine  Corps'  seven- 
month  rotational  model.  And  I  continue  to  hear  concerns  from  our 
servicemembers  that  these  tours  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  that 
they  believe  different  measures  could  be  applied  to  make  them  less 
so.  And  I  have  heard  these  concerns  during  my  visits  to  Iraq,  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  I  also  know  that  regardless  of 
the  Department's  commitment  to  reevaluate  the  tours,  little  has 
changed.  And  I  am  concerned  about  this. 

In  September  2004,  you  fielded  a  question  from  an  Army  ser- 
geant about  this  subject  during  a  visit  to  Fort  Riley.  In  talking 
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about  the  differences  in  policy  between  the  Marines  and  the  Army, 
you  said,  and  I  quote,  sir,  "There  are  pluses  and  minuses  for  both 
arguments.  The  Army  are  absolutely  convinced  that  they  are  doing 
it  the  right  way,  maximum  of  12  months.  The  Marines  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  they  are  doing  it  at  a  seven-month  rotation. 
And  I  am  as  uncertain  of  either  as  I  was  before  I  had  my  two  meet- 
ings with  each  of  them."  So  I  appreciate  what  you  termed  a  "con- 
fession" to  those  soldiers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  combat  tours,  our  servicemembers  and 
their  families  deserve  more.  And  we  will  break  our  active  and  re- 
serve force  if  we  do  not  manage  the  challenges  of  combat  tours 
under  the  current  construct  present.  So  you  may  know  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Victory  in  Iraq  Caucus.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  our  servicemembers  fighting  for  the  security  of  our  country  and 
for  a  strong,  stable,  and  democratic  Middle  East.  I  believe  this  is 
a  war  we  had  to  fight  and  we  must  win.  But  I  am  also  concerned 
that  we  are  not  fully  addressing  the  needs  of  our  servicemembers. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  going  to  be  a  long  and  hard  fight  and  we 
won't  win  this  war  if  we  lose  our  professional  warriors.  So  can  you 
please  comment  on  your  commitment  to  review  the  length  and  the 
management  of  combat  tours  on  whether  we  may  see  changes  in 
the  structure  and  the  length  of  tours  in  the  future,  and  how  this 
is  affecting  the  current  well-being  of  our  force  particularly  as  it 
pertains  to  soldier  and  family  welfare? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  think  talking  about  the  possibility  of  a 
broken  force  is  unfortunate.  We  don't  have  a  broken  force.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  a  broken  force.  We  have  got  the  finest  military 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  doing  a  superb  job  and  the  people 
who  are  re-signing  up  are  particularly  high  among  the  people  who 
have  served  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  retention  on  those  people 
is  higher  than  the  people  who  have  not  served  there.  We  have  done 
everything  humanly  possible  to  not  go  outside  the  rules  that  have 
been  set,  and  the  Army  has  a  different  rhythm  because  it  is  cur- 
rently reconstituting  its — correction.  It  is  currently  adjusting  its 
force  into  a  brigade  organization  and  pulling  capabilities  down  from 
the  divisions  and  increasing  from  33  to  43  brigades,  and  they  are 
doing  it  in  wartime.  And  they  are  convinced  that  that  is  the 
rhythm  they  need  for  now. 

The  Marines  have  a  totally  different  force,  a  much  younger  force, 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  seven-month  tours,  with  more  fre- 
quent tours,  is  appropriate  for  them.  I  have  not  been  yet  persuaded 
to  the  contrary.  And  what  we  are  currently  doing  has  not  and  will 
not  break  the  force. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Mr.  Secretary  thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  can- 
didness,  and  I  just  wanted  to  know.  I  remember  the  question  that 
was  asked  you,  and  you  said  you  would  be  looking  into  it,  and  I 
just  wondered  what  the  outcome  was.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlelady. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr.  Larsen.  And  as  soon  as  we 
finish  with  his  question,  we  will  go  up  to  2212  for  the  classified  end 
of  this  briefing. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Abizaid,  getting  back  to  Mr.  Hefley's  point,  you  said  ear- 
lier the  exit  strategy  is  to  train  so  that  we  can  come  home.  It  seems 
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that  the  one  condition  that  is  not  as  important  is  a  decrease  in  in- 
surgent attacks. 

My  question — this  is  a  question,  I  guess,  in  fact  from  folks  at 
home:  Do  you  expect  that  a  systematic  drawdown  of  U.S.  presence 
could  occur  even  if  the  attacks  continue,  even  though  we  have 
achieved  the  goals  of  training  the  Iraqis  to  a  level  of  independence? 

General  Casey.  What  we  talked  about,  Congressman,  is  conduct- 
ing counterinsurgency  operations  to  bring  the  level  of  the  insur- 
gency down  to  a  level  that  can  be  contained  by  increasingly  capable 
Iraqi  Security  Forces.  So  our  intent  is  for  both  of  those  things  to 
happen  simultaneously,  so  when  the  Iraqis  are  put  in  the  lead, 
they  can  deal  with  the  threat  that  faces  them.  So  there  is  a  threat 
component  to  it  and  it  is  not  just  okay,  they  are  ready. 

Mr.  Larsen.  That  is  fine.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we  talk 
about  a  safe  and  a  free  Iraq  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  secure  bor- 
ders, not  only  representative  government,  however  it  shakes  out, 
however  it  ends  up  shaking  out,  that  that  is  somewhat  separate 
from  the  military  mission.  That  is  our  military  mission;  that  is,  it 
seems  our  military  mission  is  going  to  be  some  balance  between 
training  of  Iraqis  and  the  police  and  the  military  to  a  level  where 
they  can  operate  independently.  And  if  in  the  classified  we  can  talk 
about  those  numbers  more  specifically,  battalion  numbers.  But  it  is 
not  necessarily  going  to  mean  zero  FRE  insurgent  attacks  or  zero 
al  Qaeda  in  Iraq  attacks.  That  is,  that  is  not;  it  doesn't  seem  that 
that  can  be  the  goal.  If  that  is  the  goal,  then  we  shouldn't  even  be 
discussing  timelines  because  it  is  going  to  be  10  years  before  we 
are  out  of  there. 

General  Casey.  If  you  come  to  the  closed  session,  I  think  we  can 
talk  about  that  because  the  strategy  is  designed  to  put  them  in  the 
lead  and  prepare  them  so  that  they  can  deal  with  some  level  of  in- 
surgency. Not  zero. 

Mr.  Larsen.  But  our  folks  then  would  be  taking  the  back  seat 
and  we  would  be  doing  a  systematic  drawdown,  even  though  there 
would  be  some  level  of  insurgent  attacks. 

General  Casey.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Larsen.  That  is  all  I  need.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Larsen.  We  are  going  to 
now  adjourn  this  hearing  and  reconvene  for  our  briefing  up  in  2212 
at  your  convenience. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Well,  we  are  here  and  we  can  do  that.  The 
classified  briefing  that  General  Casey  has  is  an  important  one.  And 
it  is  clear  to  me  if  you  have  five  votes,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
three  people  there  to  hear  it.  I  mean,  it  is  your  call.  We  are  here. 
We  will  go  up  and  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Saxton  [presiding].  I  think  that  we  have  represented  to  the 
members  that  we  are  going  to  do  this,  several  times  during  this 
hearing,  and  I  really  think  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  do  it  for 
that  reason. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  We  will  make  the  effort.  We  will  be  there. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:46  p.m.  The  committee  proceeded  in  Closed 
Session.] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  DR.  SNYDER 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  a  senior  0MB  official  in  charge 
of  procurement,  Mr.  Safavian,  resigned  and  was  arrested  the  other  day.  Did  Mr. 
Safavian  have  any  involvement  in  Defense  procurement  or  outsourcing?  Is  any  sort 
of  internal  look  going  on  inside  DOD  about  contracts  or  policies  in  which  he  may 
have  played  a  per? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Safavian  did  not  have  any  involvement  on  any  specific 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  procurements.  Generally,  Mr.  Safavian  was  not  in- 
volved in  specific  competitive  sourcing  actions.  As  the  approval  authority  for  devi- 
ations under  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  Circular  A-76,  he  did  meet 
with  DOD  officials  regarding  an  expired  contract  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
Cherry  Point,  and  decided  to  allow  a  temporary,  in-house  workforce  perform  until 
a  competition  among  sources  in  the  private  sector  was  complete.  Mr.  Safavian  ap- 
proved the  deviation,  and  Defense  Logistics  Agency  recently  selected  a  new  contrac- 
tor. 

As  the  Administrator  for  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP),  Mr. 
Safavian  was  involved  in  formulating  and  issuing  government-wide  procurement 
and  competitive  sourcing  policy,  which  was  implemented  by  DOD,  as  well  as  all 
other  Federal  Agencies.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Safavian  chaired  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Council,  which  regularly  reviews  and  approves  any  new  or  amended  provisions 
in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR).  Additionally,  DOD  implemented  other 
procurement  policies  issued  by  Mr.  Safavian,  such  as  those  addressing  procurement 
efforts  related  to  Hurricane  Katrina.  Generally,  Mr.  Safavian  was  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  unique  DOD  procurement  policies.  Mr.  Safavian  may 
have  had  some  indirect  involvement  because  DOD's  proposed  changes  to  the  DOD 
FAR  Supplement  (DFARS)  are  sent  to  OMB's  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  (OIRA)  for  approval  prior  to  publication,  and  OIRA  obtains  OFPP  approval. 
In  one  instance,  Mr.  Safavian  attended  a  meeting  at  0MB  prior  to  approval  of  a 
DFARS  rule  that  would  allow  DOD  to  implement  a  requirement  for  Radio  Fre- 
quency Identification  (RFID)  on  DOD  contracts.  This  meeting  was  requested  by 
DOD  to  explain  the  RFID  rule  to  0MB  officials.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  sig- 
nificant involvement  by  Mr.  Safavian  with  respect  to  DOD  procurement  policies. 

At  this  time,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (OIG)  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  initiated  any  review  of  DOD  contracts  or  policies  in  response  to  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Safavian.  The  OIG  has  not  received  any  allegations  that  Mr.  Safavian 
was  improperly  involved  in  DOD  contracting.  Should  such  information  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  OIG,  it  would  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  office  for  investigation 
or  review. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  RYUN 

Mr.  Ryltn.  My  question  relates  to  the  2005  authorization  and  a  particular  report 
that  we  have  requested  regarding  the  feasibilities  of  a  dedicated  support  mission 
team  when  you  get  into  operations  much  like  we  did  in  Hurricane  Katrina  and  Rita. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be — in  a  sense  it  is  a  dedicated  force  to  deal  with  homeland 
security,  but  really  deal  with  rescue  operations,  a  report  that  was  due  April  1st.  We 
are  just  simply  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  a  follow-up  on  that. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Congressman  R3run,  the  report  to  which  you  are  referring 
was  required  by  section  1052  of  Public  Law  108-375  (the  "Ronald  W.  Reagan  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2005"),  requiring  a  report  on  the 
"feasibility  and  advisability  of  dedicating  an  airlift  capability  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  the  support  of  homeland  defense  operations,  including  operations  in  support  of 
contingent  requirements  for  transportation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  Civil 
Support  Teams;  National  Guard  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological,  Nuclear,  High 
Explosive  Enhanced  Response  Force  Packages;  Air  Force  expeditionary  medical 
teams;  and  Department  of  Energy  emergency  response  teams. 

This  report  has  been  drafted  by  U.S.  Transportation  Command  and  U.S.  Northern 
Command  and  is  currently  under  review  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
should  be  noted  that  during  the  response  to  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita,  the  De- 
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partment  was  able  to  transport  National  Guard  personnel  into  the  impacted  areas, 
conduct  search  and  rescue  operations,  and  evacuate  victims  from  the  flooded  sec- 
tions of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  without  any  full-time  airlift  support  for  homeland 
defense  operations. 

SEC.  1052.  DETERMINATION  AND  REPORT  ON  FULL-TIME  AIRLIFT 
SUPPORT  FOR  HOMELAND  DEFENSE  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Determination  Required. — (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  dedicating  an  airlift  capability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
the  support  of  homeland  defense  operations,  including  operations  in  support  of  con- 
tingent requirements  for  transportation  of  any  of  the  following  in  response  to  a  dis- 
aster: 

(A)  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  Civil  Support  Teams. 

(B)  National  Guard  Chemical,  Biological,  Radiological,  Nuclear,  High  Explosive 
Enhanced  Response  Force  Packages. 

(C)  Air  Force  expeditionary  medical  teams. 

(D)  Department  of  Energy  emergency  response  teams. 

(2)  In  making  the  determination  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  results  of  the  study  required  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Requirement  for  Study  and  Plan. — (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  plans  and  capabilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  meeting  con- 
tingent requirements  for  transporting  teams  and  packages  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  in  response  to  disasters. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  resolving  any  deficiencies  in  the  plans 
and  capabilities  for  meeting  the  transportation  requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
Northern  Command  and  the  commander  of  the  United  States  Transportation  Com- 
mand to  carry  out  jointly  the  study  required  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to  prepare 
jointly  the  plan  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Report. — Not  later  than  April  1,  2005,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  study  under  subsection  (b).  The  report  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

(1)  The  Secretary's  determination  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  An  assessment  and  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  plans  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  meeting  the  transportation  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(3)  The  plan  required  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(d)  Definition. — In  this  section,  the  term  "Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  Civil  Sup- 
port Team"  has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  305b(e)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  DR.  SCHWARZ 

Dr.  SCHWARZ.  Is  it  your  spin  that  F-16s  or  C-131s  or  gunships  or  rotary  wing 
aircraft  can  supply  equal  fire  power  for  equal  efficiency  for  close-in  air  support?  Why 
are  there  not  A-lOs  in  theater  in  Iraq  being  used  for  close  air  support? 

General  Abizaid.  The  current  numbers  and  t)rpes  of  aircraft  in  and  around  Iraq 
adequately  support  the  ground  commander's  airpower  support  requirements.  The  F— 
15E,  F-16,  AV-8B  and  F/A-18  possess  all-weather  precision  weapons  delivery  capa- 
bility, third-generation  targeting  pods,  superior  operational  speeds  and  are  well  suit- 
ed for  operations  in  Iraq. 

The  A-10  is  highly  capable,  but  currently  cannot  deliver  a  Joint  Direct  Attack 
Munition  precision  strike.  In  Iraq,  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition  is  the  primary 
weapon  employed  in  close  air  support  missions. 

Our  current  mix  of  fighter  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters  ably  supports  our 
ground  forces. 
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